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WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 
Ea STREET 


CHAPTER XI. 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 


ope. 

A couPLE of summers had gone by, and ont 
Strathspey’s twins had grown to be fine children, 
and by degrees the earl became a little forgetful of 
the terrible prediction which haunted him so persis- 
tently. He had locked away the mysterious parch- 
ment, with its subtle odour of Eastern poison, and 
strove with all his mind and might to forget the 
whole matter. 

It was merely a hoax, played upon him by some 
cunning fellow, as Doctor Renfrew said, and he tried 
to banish it from his memory. He succeeded in a 
measure, and would have been a happy man but for his 
wife's ill health and settled melancholy. It seemed 
to be growing into 4 disease, which the old physician 
had hinted might terminate in insanity. 

Nothing that her husband could do, and he left no- 
thing undone, succeeded in rousing her from that 
still, cold, almost lifeless despair. She was tender, 
affectionate, mindful of him and of her children; but 
when he remonstrated with her and implored her to 
tell him the cause of her sorrow she auswered only 
by sobs and tears and passionate embraces. 

The earl was deeply grieved, and when Doctor 
Renfrew again suggested travel he at once prepared 
to follow his advice, 

Accordingly this third summer found them all 
Suugly settled, first in a lovely little Alpine village, 
and later in the Tyrol, for Lady Strathspey’s old un- 
rest had returned, and she could not long content 
herself in one place. Her husband determined to 
gratify her to the extent of her wishes that summer ; 
the following winter he intended to spendin London. 
His fine mansion in Grosvenor Square had been 
Closed now during three successive seasons, and the 
earl, who was a social man and fond of society, pur- 
posed returning to that circle which he was so well 
fitted to adorn, 


Another change also was expected. Hendrick, 
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(THE DREAM FULFILLED.] 


Judith’s lover, was expected home from sea. His 
voyage had already been prolonged beyond all ex- 
pectation, and he would surely arrive in the autumn 
or early winter, at which time the long-deferred 
marriage was to take place, and Judith was to receive 
her marriage dowry. 

Midsummer found the earl’s party located fora few 
weeks in the Tyrol. They occupied rooms in a plea- 
sant house, and enjoyed the fresh mountain air and 
simple fare with a keen relish. The children grew 
and thrived, and Lady Strathspey’s wan cheeks even 
began to glow with a faint flush of returning health, 

Their drives and excursions amid the mountains 
seem to constitute the invalid’s chief delight. She 
was always eager to go, in spite of fatigue or weak- 
ness, and her eyes scanned every object, every farm- 
house, every valley and mountain peak, with an eager, 
wistful look of expectation that was curious to be- 


hold. 

Lord Strathspey, watching her covertly, began to 
ponder upon the old surgeon’s hints, and to ackuow- 
ledge with a pang of unutterable pain that they were 
not wholly groundless. His idolized, lovely countess 
surely stood upon the awful, awful verge of insanity. 

One lovely August morning, when the green val- 
less of the Rhetian Alps looked like another Arcadia, 
the earl and his party—consisting of his own family 
and Colonel Chudley of the Guards (who was god- 
father to the twins), and Sir Varney Drummond and 
his wife, Lady Cecilia Drummond (formerly Honour- 
able Cecilia Cavendish, of Cavendish Manor, Cum- 
berland), who had joined them at Innsbruck—started 
out for a day’s excursion amid the mountains. 

The party was an exceptionally aristocratic one, 
for Lord Strathspey and his family boasted the very 
best blue blood, and Sir Varney was a baronet by 
blood inheritance, and his beautiful wife, with her rare 
brunette face and blooming cheeks and ber languish- 
ing Spanish eyes, was granduiece to a duke ; and even 
the Indian officer came of a pure and sturdy old stock, 
and was looking forward to the day when he should 
hear the queen say to him, “ Rise up, Sir Knight,” the 
magic words that would’ constitute him a man of 
(~5 pe 





rank and for ever lift him up above the vulgar popu- 
lace. 

This exceptional party started out bright and early 
that golden August morning with carriages, dogcarts, 
saddle-horses, hampers of provisions, baskets of 
champagne, and every imaginable facility for enjoy- 
ment, 

The colonel, of course, rode his gallant black 
hunter, while his wife, a dimpled, chirrupy little 
woman, ensconced herself amid the cushions in Lady 
Strathspey’s carriage. 

The two children and their nurses, Judith and 
the woman who brought the young earl home, 
and who bore the very euphonious name of Lola 
Dundas, occupied an open landau to themselves, 
and, as Sir Varney Drummond very gallantly volun- 
teered as escort to the countess and Mrs. Colonel 
Chudleigh, of course Lord Strathspey could do no- 
thing less than mount his bonnie Arab mare and 
gallop by the side of Lady Cecilia, for her ladyship 
scorned acarriage and would have nothing short 
of a fleet and fiery horse. 

And no wonder, for she sat in her saddle like 
another Zenobia, her green velvet habit showing off 
the fine proportions of her superb figure, her bewil- 
dering face all aglow with life and animation, as she 
drove the spur at her dainty heel into her horse’s 
flank and grasped her reins with a hand that seemed 
to be cut out of marble and nerved with steel. 

The earl gave his Arab the reins and shot off at 
her side, down the sloping green valley, with a thrill 
of delicious enjoyment. He was a man of animation 
and spirit, passionately fond of gaiety and amuse- 
ment; and, glancing back at the still, almost lifeless 
figure of his wife reclining amid the cushions of the 
carriage, he heaved a little sigh of discontent, the 
contrast between her and the glowing, glorious crea- 
ture at his side was so great. 

Moreover this lovely Lady Cecilia and the Earl 
of Strathspey were old friends, Cavendish Manor 
aud Sevenoaks Grange, the earl’s Cumberland estate, 
were contiguous, and in his annual shooting excur- 
sions to that place years and years before he had 
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formed the acquaintance of the Honourable Cecilia- 
Indeed there was a rumour that he fell in love with 
her, after a boyish fashion, and even went so far as 
to commit himself by making her an offer. 

But the old earl, his father, wha was then alive, 
came between them with his stern edict, and like a 
true Strathspey the young man obeyed, and, turning 
his back upon the duke’s grand-niece, went down to 
Aukland Oaks and fell in love with blue-eyed Lady 
Marguerite, and married her with his father’s consent 
and blessing. 

And he loved her truly, for in all the realm there 
was not a more loveable woman, and thought no 
more of bis boyish frolic with Cecilia Cavendish 
than one thinks of any other madcap, youthful ad- 
venture, 

And on that August morning, as he galloped 
through the Tyrol with this charmer of his boyhood, 
now matured into a ylorivuus woman, in his secret 
soul the pale, sad-eyed wife reclining in the carriage, 
the loving mother of his two children, was dearer to 
him than all the world and all the lovely women it 
contained; yet, glancing back and contrasting her 
with the glowing Hebe beside him, half-uncon- 
sciously he heaved discontented sigh, and the next 
instant thrilled with excited enjoyment at every leap 
of his Arab, : 

Lady Cecilia fairky scintillated in the sunlight. Her 
cheeks glowed, hier Spanish eyes flashed, Ler long, 
raven ringlets, odorous with some subilé sweetness, 
streamed like 9 banger on the summer aix, and her 
sweet, happy ¥oice rang out full of thrilling music. 

Neverthelegs, observing her closely, with keen, 
impartial one tha might have detected something ig 
the sinuous exe of her elegant form, in the very 
movemgnpis of her neck and glorious head, in the 
subtle fagcipations of her eyes, and the flash of her 
ivory teeth, that suggested a horrid idea of one of 
those deadly reptiles that charm and bewilder their 
haplega victims even while they are waiting to inflict 
the deadly and faial blow, 

Qf course Lord Strathspey, notat any time over 
acute in his perceptions, made no guch observations 
ag thiege ; be flew along at her side, inhaling thé ex- 
h mountain air and listening to her, musical 
tones, every nerve in his body sirung to keenest 
enjoyment. 

“ t a delicious morning!” she cried, giving 

ded spur a fresh plunge into her horge’s flayk 
4nd causing him to bound off like adeer, “Qh, Ido 
0 dearly love to gallop like this; and there’s Sir 

arney, dear, good soul, can’t be coa: out of a 
snail’s-pace—the only incompatibility between us. 
Well, well, one cannot have perlect iness. How 
gloriously you ride, my lord!” she ined, with 
another plunge of the spur and a flashing glauce of 
the subtle eyes; “’tis worth half one’s life-time to 
have a gallop like this! You enjoy it, do you not?” 

The earl expressed himself enraptured, and urged 
his Arab on at a mad pace, experiencing a coinfort- 
able feeling of gratified vanity—as most men will 
when a lovely woman praises and flatters them, no 
matter how lightly they may hold her. 

“ What a pity dear Lady Strathspey’s health con- 
tinues so bad!’’ continued the siren; “she really 
sepke miserable, 1t must be a great grief to you, my 

ord,” 

“Tt is,” replied the earl, in an unsteady voice and 
with another discontented sigh, “the one sorrow of 
my life.” 

‘* What can be the cause, I wonder?” continued 
Lady Cecilia, sympathetically; “she was such a 
Wyely, blooming girl! 1 should think her happi- 
ness Ought to restore her now that you have your 
gon again. What a mystery that was, Lord Strath- 
@pey !” 

Something in the utterance of these last few words 
and iu the metallic ring of his companion’s voice 
struck the earl as being peculiar, and he turned 
sharply to see her face. ‘l'ue sigiit thrilled him with 
awazed horror. For oue brief instant it seemed the 
face of a demon, contorted with vilu and rancorous 
passions; but in the next breath she was smiling 
apain, as bright and as bewildering as ever. Lord 
Strathspey fairly caught his breath, half believing he 
had been the dupe of a momentary dream. 

“Come,” said Lady Drummond, without waiting 
for his reply, “let us gallop rigut up this mountain 
ue Do you think your Arab is equal to it, my 

ord?” 

The earl thought she was; and-in the excitement 
of the moment he forgot the strange expression that 
had 60 startled him and followed the charming lady’s 
lead up the dangerous ascent. But years afterwards 
he remembered that fieudish face—and remembered 
it to his cost. 

Meanwhile the carriages followed in the distance 
with Colonel Chudleigh riding gallantly beside the 
one which contained his wife and the countess, 
Having lost sight of the equestrians, they drew up ‘in 
& lovely little valley lying between two mountaiu 
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bald clitf u 


spurs, and the ladies and the children got out and 
wandered abouy admiring the scenery and gatherjag 
wild flowers: ’ 

The countess strolled a short distance from her 
companions. leading har little,daughtex by. the haad. 
She struck iuto a sinuous litile path, and, following 
it up for a few yards, turued the corner of a pictu- 
resque bit of thicket, and came in full view of a small 
farmhouse or shepherd's dwelling. 

For oue mument she stood transfixed, then her 
shrill shriek startled a thousand echoes amid tho 
mvuntain peaks. 

The colouel reached her first, and caught her in 
his arms, for she seemed upon the point of fainting. 
But she motioned him away. 

“Tis nothing,” she pauted, “only a momentary 
weakness. Leave me, please, and ~end Juiith.” 

Judith hurried up, as white ana vwremulous as her 
lady. ‘Ihe countess grasped her hand. 

*“ Judith, Judith,” she cried, ‘‘see there. 
found it at lagy!” 

“At last, my lady!” echoed Judith. 

“And, oj, Heaven! look yonder!” continued the 
countess a8 an vid- man came out of the cottage; 
“there’s the aid man—the very hair and beard and 
clothing ; and there to the left, Judith, there's the 
n whose summit the milch-goat suckled 
my precivys babe 1” 

“I gee, my lady, tig all the same. 
the moment we enieted the valley,” replied Judith. 

* Then come,” cried the countess, startiug forward, 
her chy a with hectic spots, her eyes glitter- 
jug, her Comming iu’ gasps; “come and let us 


earn the. 

ns offin the direction of the farmhouge, 
but her husband, ‘who bad heard her cry in the d 
tance, and bad hurried bagk, at this instant reaclied 
her side. , 






“ What's the matter, Marguerite ?” he said, putting | 


his arm round ber. “ Whither are you going ?” 
Bhe flushed aud trembled and drew herself away 
from hia support. 


“Lam goin, to the farmhouse yonder,” she fal- | 


tered. “1 would like a-drink of warm miik.’’ 


“Then will acoompany you,” replied the earl | 


promptly. 

“No, no,” she protested, with terrified vehemenga, 
“TI would rather uot, Judith will go. Do you re- 
main here with the children.” 

“ As you like,” re; lied Ler husband, coldly. 


The countess starwd forward at a rapid pace, fol- | 


lowed by Judith, 

“ What is it, my lord?” questioned Lady Drum- 
mond, approachiug the eagi’s side, 

He gtr his, {ureuead with his clenched hand, and 
his voice was lourse with pain as he replied: 

“Lady Drammund, I believe my wife is mad!” 





CHAPTER XII. 
Oh, when a mother mevts on high 
‘Lbe bave she lost in infancy 
Hath she not then, for paius and fears, 
‘Lue day of wee, the watchful night, 
For all uer sorrows, all he? téars, 
Ab over-pay mens of delight ? Southey. 

Tue countess aud Judith drew near the little iarm- 
house. It was a pretty, snug place, a box of a cot- 
tage overhung with ruuning creepers, with quaint 
latticed winuuws aud sloping eaves, beneath which 
the wrens aud martius twittered. A square, green 
yard, suaded by a yiaut oak, beneath wuich au old 
imnan, Weariug the simple garb of a ‘T'yrolese peasant, 
sat, tivkeriug at a brokew sleep-bell, which he was 
vainly trying to wend. 

As she approacned the wicket gate the countess 
grew deathly white aud leaned heavily on Juuitu’s 
arm for éupport. 

“Ob, Juuitu,” she murmured, “how familiar every- 
thing seems! 1 feel as if 1 had lived Lere!” | 

“ Yes, my lady,” replied the girl, herown cheeks 
very pale, aud Ler voice unsteady ; “ there’s not one 
thiug diterent; 1 eveu remeinber the peculiar make 
of the windows and that smooth, wora stone at the 
door. Oh, it is very strvange!’’ 

‘Lhey opeued the wicket and. crossed the green 
yard. ‘Tie old peasaut dropped his bell and rosg to 
is feet at their appruach, 

“Dy lady is fast this morning,” spake Judith ; 
“evuld you be goud enough to let ber uave a drink 
of fresh milk ?” 

“ Ay, ay, to be sure,” replied the old man, nodding 


incessantly, “Uvuime in, come in; my old woman's - 


laying the dinner now—come rigiit in.” 
‘They followed lim across the smooth stone step 
.and ‘through tlre viue-shaded doorway; and there, in 


the eentre of the white, sanded floor, stooda square | 


table set out with shining pewrer platters. 

Lady Strathspey gasped for breath and clung 
tightly'to Judivli’s arm. 

Vhe wife, Who sat in the chimney corner, with ler 
spectacles @n her nose, ruse up with @ startled exdla- 
mation. 


‘ 





Wehave| | 


I knew the spot 


1 


1 “Why, bless me !"t.she cried, seizing upon the 


cout: and assipting her to a geat On the wooden 
sdttle 5 “ thing! what-ails her?” 

“ She’g ill_and faint,” explained Judith, “and came 
to, beg a. drink df new milk.” 

“ And she shall have it,” continued the old woman ; 
‘but sit ye down, yourself,” she added, glancing at 
Judith’s white cheeks. ‘‘ Ye be like a pair of ghosts, 
both of ye. Come, sit down, and 1’) haye the dinner 
on the table ina wink. "Tis the very thing, too, as’)j 
suit ye, being ailing—chicken broth and dumplings, 
with a drop of beer to wash it down; my old man 
pani wants it when he’s ailing, Come, sit ye 


Judith obeyed, sitting down beside hor mistress, 
14 the: woman flew about, getting her savoury ineal 
* io while her husband sat 6 stone 

50K “sill slappin at the flies that buzzedig the noon 


ntly a gleeful shout and a\rip burst of 
his F teks upon the silence, @nd froma 


@ back bed-chamber a little fellow, gome three 
ummers old, came dancing into the r aw 
















@ strangers, he came to a gnéden halt, 

like a statue, his scarlet smogk-frock dis- 
his round, bare legs and dimpled Jpet, and a 
iitle cap, ornamented with a long fgather, sur- 
ic bead, with its profuse ringlets. 


@ he stood, his great blue eyes widg with child- 


po o: 


onder. 

Why, Romulus,” cried the old womqm, “can’t yo 

show d’ye do to the ladigg?, Have ygprgot your 
ers?” 


mulus doffed his plamed eap, ipped hi 
Rasen head. rT ia _—- 


ow d’ye do, ladies?” he said, obedigptly. 
i 












At the sound of the gm voice the 

atess, who lad sat Py child's appearance 

ike one turned to ston, ui La pathetic cry, and, 
yy ta her bosom. 


aed forward, ca 
Ob, my baby! my fogs. ! my oven precious 
c ! she cried, between. a td whe and pas- 
kisses ; “I 3 § ud Jou, my pre- 
lost laud’? Lm ohguid 6 by 7P 
hig wife stood thanderstruck ; 
epmbing. dgapiolh 


he old peasant 
little fellows ygtbing wound his 
arms about the, ady'¢. neck gad put his 


eek against hers, 


ws ky!” he Haped entreatingly ; “ Rommie 








= 


‘likes. lady. !—Rommie likes ber !"f 
“Do ye see, old man?” gugth the wife to her hus- 
band, her yoice 


ee “ What did I tell ye 
the night ye found him?.~Didn’t I say jest as we 
got our hearts set on him some folks would come 
and snatch him away? Yes, | did; and I wish ye'd 
a left him to the milch-goat, that I do.” 

Whereupon, leaving her dinner only half dished, 
she sat down and, carrying her apron to her eyes, 
began to cry herself, 

The boy’s quick’ eyes soan noti¢ed jier, and, 
clambering down from Lady Strathspey’s knee, he 
ran to her side, 

* Don't oo ky, grand-mudder,” he pleaded, tugging 
at her apron ; “ Kommie likes grand-mudder too.” 

The oid, man caught him up in his arms, 

‘He's mine! the boy’s mine!” be seid, almost 
savagely; “and I’ll give him up to no ong. His 
father and mother abaudoned him to)the mercy of 
my milch-goat, and be’s mine,” 

The countess aud Judith both uttered a simulta- 
neous cry at this confirmation of their strange, 
strange dream, 

The 'old mau regarded them with angry suspicion. 

*My good women,” he said, ‘* what does all this 
a4 Can't ye explain yourselves aud tell we 
what's the matter?” 

By a strong effort Lady Strathspey controlled 
herself and wiped the streaming tears from her 
cheeks, 

® My good sir,” she replied, %the explanation | 
have to give you ig a strange one, which possibly you 
‘may not believe—indeed I cannot credit it at times 
myself, but my maid fiere cati bear me out in what J 
have to say.” : 

Whereupon she related all the mysterious ciroum- 
stances of the disappearance of her babe on the night 
of iis birth, and ajso the strange dream which Juaith 

had first dreamed, then herself, 

The old man and his wife listened in speechless 
amazement, while the summer sunshine crept slowly 
Over the sande! floor and the savoury dinuer grew 
cold apon the table.’ ; 

' "When she had finished they eat looking into each 
other’s faces in utter consternation. , 

“Tt must be thaf Heaven sent us the dream,” cov- 
“tinued the countess, “ for it hag haunted me day and 
night ever since. ‘1 could’ not rest oné moment; sad 
this morning the instant my eyes beheld this place I 

‘Knew it, aud I know as surely, although another 
‘usurps his’ place, that the boy there is my ow®, the 





bake who was stolen from my arms in the very hour 
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of bis birth, the rightful heir to the earldom of }: 


Strathspey Castle. 
“Now, my good people,” she continued, I have 
told you my strange story, and I.implore’you to 
let me hear yours. Tell. me howand:when youcame 
by this child, and I pray there may be some proof by 
which I can restore him to his rightful’ place.” 
he old couple sat in utter silence for afew mo- 
ments, overwhelmed by what they had heard.. The 
idea that it was @ young’earl they had fostered filled 
them with absolute affright. 
The oldman at last, 
“Old woman," he said, drawing along breath aud 


resuming his seat on the doorstep, “ you be glibber, | 


o’ the tongue than Tam. Yourtell the story.” 

The ol woman put Romulus from, her knee and| 
wiped her eyes with her apron, 

“Talk of being gtib of tongue now,” she bas id 
“efter hearing such a story as hers; why, the very: 
memory’s beat out of me, But I'll do.the best’ I can, 


your highness,” she continued, estog A set to|l- 


the eee “and if my memory be, Pll stick to; 
the truth. 

“Jt was on the tenth day of January—TI remember | 
that well, because our red heifer, had acalf on New 
Year's Day, and on that very morning the old man’ 
says: ‘Old woman, the red heifer’s calf be ten days 
old to-day, and you can begin to'steal a mite of the, 
milk; you tend to ber and I'll go back after the: 

8, Sol went down to the cattle-shed and milked 
and fed the heifer, and oame home and laid out din- 
ner. By that time here comes We ee inee all of a 
flutter. ‘Molly,’ he saya, ‘the head milch-goat is) 
missing,’ and nothing, would do but I must. go and 
help him find her. 

“Well, away we want, and a pretty tramp we had 
through the valleys and up the mountains till I 
thought I should drop in my, shoes, At last, towards | 
sundown, we spies her, perched right on the. top, of | 
that bald cliff ont at the left yonder,” 

“Oh, my lady!” ejaculated Judith. 

“Go on, my good woman,” u the countess, 

“Well, there she be perched right atopof the cliff, , 
‘Why, old woman,” says the old man, ‘she’s got} 
kids! Who'd a thought it? You must.go up and | 
bring them, down in your apron, while I fetch. her | 
down,’ 

“So up we tussled, my very bones a aching with 
pain, and, Heaven bless you, my dear lady, what do 
you suppose we see when we reached her? Not a 
kid, but a little live baby, and it a sucking, the Boat, 
and its dear little mouth all, wet with the milk, 

Lady Strathspey covered her face, convulsive sobs 
shaking her from head to foot. 

“IT didn’t feel my aches a bit after that,” the old 
woman went on; “I takes up the child, and the 
old man shoulders the milch-goat, and down we 
comes,” 

“The clothes!” gasped the countess. ‘' Haye you 
* Oe the child had on when you found 

im ?’ fe 

“Yes, [kept them. ‘They may be of use to the 
child one of these.days,’ says.the.old man. But that 
day, as I was a telling you, we brought the child 
hone, and do you know’ my’ old, man ‘he’ takes the 
milch-goat right into my back room, and‘there he 
keeps her, only turning her! out-to graze’ once | in 
awhile, and the baby he sucks that. goat for six 
round months, and I never see's child thrive -as’ he 
didin my life. 

“My old’ man used’ to be ‘book-learned when te 
was young,” she went on, glancing: aifimiringly ‘at 
the old shepherd on the sunny* doorstep, “ and““he 
says he’s read of » boy as a-wolf suckled, -and- he 
was called Romulus—so nothing: would do! but the 
baby must. be named after him. Se Romulus was hip 
Dame.” 

She paused for an instant, her lips quivering. 

“We've no children of our own,” !stie went on, at 
last, her voice shaking. “We had a boy’ onee; as 
Promisiug a lad as ever lived, but he went te sea; 
and was lost fifteen years ago. Yow. can’t tell, my 
lady, how we took to:this: chikt! ‘Heaven lias sont 
hin, the old man said, ‘to cheer'us in. our old age:* 
We've done the best. we could for bim,. and it’s like 
tearing out our hearts:to give him up, but, hearing 
your story, l’m convinced as; he’s your otiild; and 
Heaven sent you to find him,’ 

The old man drew the wondering: boy: to-his 
rms, and, resting, hig: old forehead un’ his: flaxen- 
ea‘ sobbed likeachild, Lady Strathspey wasdeeply 

vi + 

“My dear, good friends,” she said) “don’t grieve 
an ; 'mmotgving: to take the ehild from yous I 

‘all want you to keep him for me, along‘ time per 
naps, until I can get. proofs, and all that; to establish 
— his rightiplace.. You havenever beard aught! 

regard to him, oy found out how) he \came-on . the! 


Mountuin, 1 suppose 27 
? vephied: the: old man; 


b * Never: a word, :my 
rightening up at the prospect of keeping the oliild; 


“ here-eomes Lord Strathspey.” 

The countess rose in cousternation, 

“Tt is my husband,” she explained, “:but I doinot 
wish him to know about the child yet. Please take 
him away.” 

The old. woman caught up the boy.and rushed into 
the adjoining room, closing! the door after her. 

* Take thiay’ cried Lady Strathspey, drawing a 
purse from her pocket.and forcing it into the old 
ange op 43 i — again sdon-—be good ta 

and may Heaven bless you.” 
DY benadined the wicket just in time to nieet the 


eanl. 
) He looked at her flushed cheeks and.swollen eyes! 
‘in amazement, 
” he said as:he drew her arm through) 


- : 
his, “1 was so impatient that I came:to seek you. 
‘For. Heaven's sake tell me! what all this means?) 
What do you know of these peopie? Whatails you?”’ 

* Trust me, dearest. Angus,’” she sobbed, cling- 
ing to his.am,;. “ youshall 
m¢. . 


The earl conducted her back to the waiting car- 
riages with the awful suspicion growing stronger and 
stronger in his mind that Dector Renfrew was right 
and his wife was indeed in-danger of insanity. 





CHAPTER XIIL. 
What dire offence from amorous causes. ni 
What mighty contests rise from trivial on 


Pope. 
Lorp STRATHSPRY rode back to his lodgings, be- 
side the bewitching, Lady Cecilia, in. moody silence. 


in vain; he 
to her when she spoke,. 
She drove her spur into her horse’s flank and set 


| her white teeth together in rage at her own ill suc- 


cess. 

Lady Cecilia was very vain, and‘ nothing so ex- 
asperated her as to have her charms under-rated. 
But she was likewise very resolute, and she concluded 
to let the moody earl: ride-on in silence and bide her 


| time, For as. surely asthe afternoon sunlight lay warm 


aod bright upon the green valleys of the Tyrol so 
surely should this self-same moody earl—this man 
who had dared years before to trifle with her—be 
brought down at her very feet and made to expiate his 
folly. in sackcloth and ashes.. Had Lady Cecilia for- 
gotten? Had the memory of those old daysiat Caven- 
dish Manor faded from her—those fresh, hopeful days 
when: she saw a.coronet glimmering above her reyal 
brows, and a life-of love and triumph. outstretching 
before her? Do women like:het ever forget a wrong 
or; @ dissppointmenti? 

My lady: set her white teeth and arched her grace- 
ful neck, and hen blue-black eyes: glittered with a 
baleful, phosphorescent’ light as: she: galloped“siong 
by the earl’s side. 

Bat the darl was perfectly unconscious, being ab- 
serbed in his own bitter reflections: 

Lord Strathspey; asy-we' have .said) was a trifle 
superstitious, and, in addition, @ little inclined to be 
jealous. and over-exacting ; and, with all nis profound 
pity andi terror at the thought that lis lovely coun- 
tess wagon theiverge.of insanity, he still felt angered 
and injured because she. had—even in her wauder- 
ings, as\ue' believed—dared to have aisecret: which 
she kept from: him. 

He: resolved ta: get at the botrom ofthe whole 
matter; and; as soon as hphad seen Lady Cecilia aud 
his family safely quartered ia theirlodgiugs, he-strode 
out of! the house, and, remounting his weary Arab, 
| galloped, straight acrossithe: ‘I'yrol valleys to the 
shepherd’: cottage, 
| | The old: wife: saw him coming before he reached 
the wicket, and, being: a woman’ possessed of sliarp 
| wits, she divined the object of his visit ; and, catch- 
_ing up little Romulus, who sat beneath'the great oak 
im the afternoon sunlight, she’ whisked him off to the 
cattle-shed, where her husband was; and was’ back 
again at the: cottage door by the time: the earl ‘liad 
dismounted: 

He strode througl: the wicket and'across: the yard 
baughty and stern. 

“My good woman,” he began, without saltitation 
or preface, ‘Lbave come: to ask you e question; and 
L.want straightforward answer.” 

** My lord earl, my Poor tougue is‘at’ your grace’s 
service,” simpered' the Old wuinan, with a deep cours 
tesy, chuckling: all the while’ in: her sleeve at‘ the 
irate’ pean ! . 

“' Dbe conntess, my wife, was here to-day,” con~ 


: tinued Lord: Strathspey, waving aside: the- séat ishe 
offered’ him, “and 1 want ‘te: know what she came 
for.” i 


Ana’ 


“Pore drink of new milky your h ,” resp 


w all soon—ouly trust, 


All the spirit. and zest ofthe morning had left him, , 
and the fair siren put forth her charms and sorceries | 
penuas! noticed her, and forgot to reply | 





the woman, glibly.: ‘ 
| “Silence”? thuadered theearl; growiug black with 





“My lady,” whispered Judith, at: this: j: noize, | passion, ‘tI want no prevarication, Tell me what 


my wife knows of you and yon of her?” 

“Why, bless my soul, your grace,” replied the old 
woman, her gray eyesall of a twinkle, “I ouly know 
she be the Countess o’ Strathspey, and wife to your 
lordship, ’cause the maid told me the same, and asked 
me for the drink o’ fresk milk, her ladyship being 
faint—that’s all.” 

“Tis false,’ cried the angry nobleman, ‘and 
you know it. Didn’t the countess cone ont t6 me 
fluslied and tear-stained? . Tell me what excited ber 
50; I've arightto know. Teli me, or—or—I'l make 


you 
, - The old wife fairly chuckled in his face. 
“ My lord,” she said, “ be ye the king on. hie thove 


my tongue’s my own,.and no one, whether peer or 
yeategy can make it wag; why don’t ye your 
wife * 


The earl was well nigh choking with, passion, for, 
like all his race before him, he had a hot, unreagoti- 
able temper. 

If it had been a man he would have’ strtdk lif 
down with the butt end'ofhis whip; being a wombs, 
he strode away and left ber. 

At the wicket a sudden thought struck ’him ‘ati 
he turned back. 

“My good woman,” he said, taking a Heavy purse 
from’ his pocket as he spoke, “I have strotig readdiis 
for fluding out what it is that troubles my wife, I’m 
aftaid her mind is impaired—take this, and tell’ ne 
witat brought her hither.” ; 

The old woman eyed the yellow gold with'anothér 
chuckle. 

*T’ve nothing to tell your grace,” she replied, “and 
if ! had‘your gold woaldn’t wake my tongue weg no 
sooner than your hard‘ words.” 

Smothering his indignation, he strode back’ to the 
wicket, vaulted into his‘ saddle, and was on‘ the peint 
of galloping off wiien alittle figure ina searlet sock 
and plumed cap shot up right befote hig’ horve’s 
feet. 

The earl drew in his fiery steed and’ calted' out, 
savagely : 

“ Get from under my horse’s feet, will’ you?” 

“Rommie not under ee feets,” replied: the little 
fellow, looking up feavlessly at the fine horse aud its 
wrathfal rider. 

Something. in the finely cut face, great) sea-blue 
eyes;\.and profuse flaxen curls made: the nublemen!'s 
heart thrill. 

He gazed: down for an instant into:the childs ‘face 
like one bewildered, 

“Great Heaven,” he muttered; “what a: likeness. 
"Tis Lady Peanl’s face over again. Little man, who 
are you?” 

“T’m Rommik, I lives wid grand-muddery’” am 
swered the boy, fearlessly. 

“Ab! Well, you’re a fine lad for apeasant’s son 
—get out of my way.” 

And away went the baffled peer like the wind, 
pondering moodily, and as he pondered, with the 
boy’s facemirrored in his: memory,,@ horrible idea 
flashed through his' mind; piercing his heart. like: s 
poisoned blade; and almost making him reel ia his 
saddle. 

It did not occur to the Countess of Strathspey that 
she had forgotten to ask the peasant woman if 
there was: a birth-mark on the boy’s arm, until) after 
she was snugly settled in her chamber for the night; 
then her impatience, and regret: knew no bounds. 

She:would have stolen furth and made-her way to 
the cottage through the darkness of the night but 
for Judith, who. implored: and almost compelled her 
to forego the visit ull the morrow, 

But when:the morrow cama what was the poor 
woman's copsteruation to hear that the) earl had 
taken a sdden resdlve to go to Sevendaks! Grange, 
in QGumberland,, for the shooting: season, and had 
madé his preparations to set out at. once, 

It.was all.in vaini tiat she begged him) to deferthe 
journey. fora day ar two on account of’ her feebleness , 
hie watched-lwe with a suspicious look in lis moody 
eyes, and replied colily:that, he would startat once; 
if she were able to go rambling over the fields to 
sheplerd’s huts she conld certainly bear the journey 
to Sevenoaks, aud ‘lie was sure that the Camberlanidair 
would-do her good: ‘ 

The poor countess was almost frantic, and’ watched 
in vain for some chauce to steal out and’ make her 
way to the cottage, but the earl’s oye followed her 
evety movement, and in half ab hour the catriages 
were at the door, 

“Never mind, my lady,” whispered Juditlr as ‘she 
assisted’ at’ her toilet, “when we’ get to Sevenoaks 
you'can ‘sénd'mé down, or manage it in some way— 
| don’t betray yoursélf now, my lord is already angry 
| avd suspicious.” 

And with a pang of unutterable prin’ the countess 
‘saw that Juditli’s words were true; the face of the 
' hugbund sheoved'a thousand’ times better than ber 





| own"life’was full of ‘anger and’ grief : the eyes, that 
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hitherto had ever regarded her with locks of ten- 
derest love, now watched her with covert and sus- 
picious glances. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Martertat ror Roorine.—According to the in- 
vention of Mr. J. Erichsen, of Copenhagen, best 
quality pasteboard is boiled in anhydrous coal-tar, 
limmer asphalte, powdered silicate of soda and potash, 
and liquid flint, or other silicious soluble earth, It is 
then passed through rollers, then sanded, then rolled 
again, When fastened to the boards it is coated with 
Erichsen’s India mastic, consisting of anhydrous coal- 
tar, limmer asphaltg, Portland cement, Farnham 
rook, and other soluble silicious earth, all boiled to- 
gether and well atirred. 

Coatina Zinc with Iron.—The objects should 
firat Le plunged into a hot solution of 160 gms. fer- 
rous sulphate and 90 gms. sal ammoniac in 2,500 c.c, 
of boiling water. ‘After two minutes’ exposure they 
should be removed and brushed off in water. This 
has for its object simply the cleansing of the surface. 
They are then again placed in the bath and heated, 
without brushing or washing, until the sal ammoniac 
fumes are gone, then washed, and this operation re- 
peated three or four times, when a coatiug of iron 
will be formed on the zinc, which takes a fine polish 
under the brush, 

Gatvanic Action on Iron Sutps.—It is an 
alarming fact in practice, and one that, being so per- 
fectly in accordance with theory, ouglit to awaken no 
surprise, that should even a minute piece of copper 
come into contact and so remain, with the inside bot- 
tom of an iron ship then wetted with bilge water, as 
undor the circumstances of the case it necessarily 
must be, active galvanic energy is established be- 
tween the two metals, and iron being the sacrificial 
metal of the couple, the bottom will sooner or later— 
sooner rather thau later—be eaten through in a hole 
somewhat larger than the superimposed copper. 

PREPARATION OF PuRE INDIGOTINE BY MEANS OF 
Carpouic Acip.—According to Mehu, carbolic acid, 
with the aid of heat, has the power of dissolving in- 
digo blue readily. On cooling, the greater portion is 
deposited in @ crystaliue state. The cold solution 
has an intense purple blue colour. In order to pre- 
vent the carbolic acid from conjealing as it cools a 
little alcohol may be added, which causes the greater 
part of the colour to be deposited. Camphor may be 
used instead of alcohol to the extent of one-fifteenth, 
or benzine. By using 500 grammes of carbolic acid 
we can obtain two grammes of pure indigo blue (iu- 
digotine) in crystals which, under the microscope, ap- 
pear remarkably regular, Mehu employs indigo 
which has been previously washed, first with water, 
then with very dilute hydrochloric acid, and then 
repeatedly extracted with boiling a!cohol. 

Improvep Hot-Biast Stoves.—According. to 
the invention of Messrs, Jones, ironmasters, of Dud- 
ley, the vertical pipes through which the blast passes, 
and by which it is heated, are arranged around one 
or more vertical hollow columus or flues, the said 
blast pipes being situated in a vertical or tubular 
chamber formed by the said hollow column or co- 
lumnus and the outer brick of the stove. The waste 
heat from the blast furnace or flame from independent 
fires enters near the bottom of the chamber, and as- 
cends therein and passes arouud and about the blast 
pipes, a portion of the flame striking obliquely against 
the pipes and giving a rotary or circulating motion 
to the flame around the pipes, The flame and heated 
air pass out at the top of the chamber and are con- 
ducted by flues into the central hollow column or 
flue, down which they descend. ‘The said column or 
flue is thereby intensely heated, and its heat radiates 
unto the blast pipes and contributes largely to the 
heating of the blast. The descending current of the 
flame and heated air is finally conducted by a hori- 
zontal flue to the chimney stack. 


A SIMPLE PLAN FOR POLISHING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

CERTAINLY @ great number who have essayed the 
collodion and gelatin process for finishing photographs 
have met with many difficulties and uncertainties in- 
herent to the method, and have, consequently, thrown 
it up; it was so with myself, andI weut back again 
to an older plan of enamelling, which I had pre- 
viously employed. 

In the year 1865 I met with a photograph which 
had emanated from the studio of M. Dauthendey, of 
Wazburg, the picture being » bust with white oval 
margiu upon a black ground. The photograph pos- 
sessed a maguilicent pulish, and was of a very 
brilliant. character; and experiments that I made 
with paper varnishes, etc., were all fruitless in giv- 
ing the degree uf finish possessed by the Daut- 
hendey picture. Finwlly I came upon the following 











plan: I mounted about a dozen carte prints upon a 
card, covered them with a solution of gum—or, bet- 
ter still, gelatin—and when they had dried and been 
rolled and retouched they were polished with a solu- 
tion of white shellac in spirits of wine. This opera- 
tion was conducted as if it was a question of furniture 
polishing, a rag being moistened with the liquid and 
rubbed to and fro over the printsfor sometime. The 
pictures, after standing the night, were again sub- 
jected to a second polishing. 

Whenever the rag exhibited a tendency to stick 
to the surface a minute quantity (say half a drop) of 
almond oil was applied to the a pee and the 
operation of polishing continued. The photographs 
are subsequently cut out of the card. It is better to 
polish a number of small photographs at one time 
like this, as a large surface is more easily operated 
upon than asmaller one. The process is, probably, 
the same as that of M. Dauthendey, to be pure 
for an honorarium of four florius. 

The method, as already stated, is much to be pre- 
ferred to the collodion aud gelatin enamelling process, 
so often recommended. C. H. 





SUMMER. 





Summer’s coming, sweetly coming, 
Breezes fan her golden wings ; 

Insects blithe are humming, humming, 
Sweet the note the robin sings. 


Softest tufts of blushing blossoms 
Plume with sweets each tiny spray, 

And fair earth her virgin bosom 
Covers with the buds of May. 


Flora’s handmaids throng to meet us, 
Strewing lilies o’er the plain, 
While glad hill-tops sing to greet us, 
Yielding gifts of golden grain. 
Every shining leaf a letter, 
Given from an angel’s hand, 
Indicating something better 
Waits us in the promised land. 


Leusly equity it is my Father 
Veils thy pag yb o’er His brow, 
Each fair thing I love to gather— 
Glittering gems, His love to ee 
J.B. 





Bust or Cuaries I.—The Queen has recently 
obtained possession of a very interesting art treasure, 
namely in a copy, of the bust of Charles I., by Ber- 
nini, which was originally placed in Whitehall. It 
is well known that Vandyke painted his celebrated 
“Three Heads of Charies I.” toenable Bernini, in 
Italy, to produce this bust, and that whilst in White- 
hall it suffered from fire. Fortunately a marble copy 
had been previously made, and this it is which Her 
Majesty has obtained and’ placed with the picture in 
the Vandyke Room at Windsor. 

SEALS AND SALmon,—Mr. Frank Buckland writes : 
—“ Seals hunt salmon much in the same way that 
hounds hunt hares. Seals swim faster than salmon, 
the fish escape by doubling and evading their pur- 
suers. In clear water, and with little wind and no 
surf, salmon swim deep, or keep very close in-shore, 
sheltering themselves under sea-weed, as hares doin 
covers. The marks or scratches on salmon, especially 
one side of the salmon, are on those who have made 
a hairbreadth escape by doubling. while the seal has 
run past its quarry. in very calm weather the seal 
takes up a position in a bay, or in the track salmon 
run, raising his head well out of the water, sustain- 
ing that position on his hind flippers, his head mov- 
ing round as if on a universal joint, watching 
eagerly for a salmon to leap, when he rushes on in 
that direction with unerring accuracy to the spot. I 
saw an instance of this kind in June, 1831, in Boyn- 
die Bay, near Banff, in the year when my father and 
uncle were tenants of the Earl of Fife’s fishery in 
the Deveron. I was then waiting with a crew of 
men on the beach, before fishing the nets after two 
hours’ fiood, the most likely time for salmon toswim 
in-shore. A seal was in the centre of the bay, about 
a couple of hundred yards from shore, in the position 
I have described. A salmon leaped—and at the period 
I mention they were very scarce—the seal dipped 
and swam to the spot where the salmon leaped; in 
less time than I write about his movements up went 
the seal with the salmon in his claws, The struggle 
was of short duration ; two or three twists, and the 
salmon was motionless; then the seal in his own 
fashion began to feast on him, commencing at the 
head, tearing off the skin, and swallowing lump after 
lump, and in less than a minute the salmon was in 
the seal’s stomach. When a seal is very hungry and 
salmon very scarce, especially in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, seals are obliged to content them- 
selves with fare such as sea-perch and lump-fish, fa- 
miliarly known among salmon-fishers as paddlecocks. 








The latter is a sluggish fish, paddling along with tho 
ropelling power of a small tail, provided with 
tinged sucker under the throat, by which it adheres 

to rocks in stormy weather; it has a rough, prickly 
skin, and only frequents our shores in spring to de- 
positits spawn. It swims so slowly that it falls an easy 
prey to a seal, powerless to escape from him. I hay 
often seen seals take these fish; they make short 
work of them; there is no bone in them; the seal 
takes him in his paws as a monkey would an apple, 
the seal tears off the skin and soon swallows the 
lumpfish. I have often seen seals feed on these fish, 
and have found the skins of these fish strewn along 
the shore.” 





MASONRY AND BRIOK WORK. 

However gigantic may be the strides with which 
engineering science has advanced during the last few 
years, it cannot be denied that, so far as regards the 
special art of building in masonry or brickwork, the 
present race of architects and engineers are feeble in 
conception, timid in execution, and but dwarfs of utter 
insignificance as compared with the giants of former 


days. 

it would be amusing, or more truly perhaps the 
reverse, to note in what manner an average architect 
or engineer of the present age would deal with some 
of the problems presented to the old masters ; for in- 
stance, such a one as that successfully solved by the 
Saracenic builder of the justly celebrated tomb of 
Mahomet at Beejapore, India, which was as follows: 
Given a building 135 feet square on plan, and 110 
feet high, required to cover the same with a circular 
dome 124 feet in diameter, and weighing some twelve 
or fourteen thousand tons, It would be curious to 
observe how many hundreds of tons of iron our men 
would consider it imperative to throw into the work. 
The Saracen, knowing the capabilities of his material, 
asked for no ironwork, but fearlessly trusted to his 
masonry, and skilfully corbelled out the square walls 
at the top to meet and support the circular dome, aud 
to such a bold extent that, at the angles of the build- 
ing, the projection of the corbelling measured no less 
than 46 feet. 

How infantile appear the greatest exertions of our 
modern building in comparison with such mammoth 
works as these. The traditions of the art have been 
lost, and science has provided no substitute. Our 
professors, if they do not avoid the subject alto- 
gether, treat itin a perfunctory ignotum per ignotius, 
manner, which only serves to make the “ darkness 
more visible,” or the “ little gloomiug light "—which 
may already exist in the student’s mind—“ more like 
a shade,” We may be taught, for instance, that tie 
line of pressure in an arch must be included in the mid- 
dle third of its depth or the arch will tumble down, and 
we may be treated to many other equally shallow 
dicta based upon hypotheses evolved from purely 
theoretical considerations, which the bare existence 
ofhuudreds of buildings for hundreds of years con- 
clusively demonstrates to be utterly false and unten- 
able, 





Ancient Musicat InstRuMENT.—A beautifully 
paiuted harpsichord; made by * Pascal Taskin, & Paris, 
1774,” has been lent for exhibition at South Keusinug- 
tou Museum by the Viscount Powerscourt, at the sug- 
gestion of his Royal Hishnuessthe Duke of Edinburgh 
when he recently visited Ireland. The inside aud 
outside of the case are covered with oil paintings of 
landscapes, etc., of a finish and delicacy equal to those 
of many of the old Dutch pictures. 

An AxstEmious Monarcu.—The Emperor of Ger- 
many is the most abstemious of European monarchs. 
He takes every day but two small meals. After 
rising he takes a cup of coffee; at noon some roast 
beaf and potatves, with a glass of Bordeaux wine; 
and at seven inthe evening a supper, consisting of 
bread, sausage, and a cup of tea. Persons invited to 
the Imperial table express their surprise at its ex- 
treme simplicity, 

SEAWEED Rarts in THE Sout Pacrric.—The 
reports from the correspondeuts of the New York 
papers who accompany the Hassler exploring expe- 
dition notice that in coasting the western side of 
Patagonia immense quantities of a peculiar variety 
of seaweed were met with. This is the largest known 
alga, and grows on these coasts in from six to twenty 
fathoms of water in vast beds, warning the mariner 
to bewarea near. approach, unless he wishes to be en- 
tangled in an inextricable network. It throws up 
from the oceanic depths stems of immense length, 
some of them 700 ft. to 1,000 ft., the greatest develop- 
ment reached by any member of tle vegetable race 
now in existence. Patches of this seaweed were passed 
in open sea with large sea-lions sailing on its sur- 
face, who were apparently navigating in this novel 
manner with much satisfaction to themselves and 
afforded much amusement to their scientific ob- 
Servers. 
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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* One Sparkleof Gold,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §e., $c. 
—_>_—. 
CHAPTER XLV. 

{turned to many a withered hope, to years of grief 

and pain, 

And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world dashed ou my 

boding brain ; 

I thought of friends grown worse than cold, of per- 

secuting foes, 

And I asked of Heaven if ills like these must mar 

thy youth’s repose. 

“Rut, if you insist upon it I will arrange for you 
to accompany me to London; but it is quite contrary 
to my wish and to my judgment,” said Lady Mont 
Sorell, coaxingly, as she stood waiting for the arrival 
of the post-bag one fine April morning, with the ever- 
haunting “ woman of the sea” at her side. 

She was pacing the broad terrace walk with a 
spasmodic irregularity of movement that had marked 
her every action of late. 

Estelle was indeed changed, there could be no doubt 
of that, even where the cause of the alteration was 
utterly unsuspected. Not that she was less beautiful 
than formerly ; hers was a style of loveliness that 
could scarcely yield even to time in its gorgeous per- 
fection, and each year was rather likely to mature 
than take from its lustre. ‘ 

_ The stately form, the graceful mien, and the peach- 
like bloom were developed into more winning and 
rich womanhdod by each returning season, and at 
twenty-five it was probable that Estelle might be even 
handsomer than now, when twenty summers had not 
rolled over her head. 

No, the change was rather in the haughty self-pos- 
session, the indomitable pride that had been her 
marked characteristics, which had given place to 
strange, fitful irritability, wild spirits, or equally un- 
Qatural gloom. 

Even the gentle Lady Claud was unable to endure 
the strange moods of her child without complaint and 
Struggle, and again and again she dwelt on those 
long-past days when Pauline’s angelic sweetness had 
soothed her every pang and cheered her delicate, fra- 
gile nature by its playful tenderness, 

It was almost @ relief to the gentle mother when 
the London season again came round ,and offered 
a of variety and diversion to the wayward 

_But Ruth Lovett contemplated the change with very 
different feelings, and at the moment in question she 

come suddenly on the young countess with the 
query that led to Estelle’s deprecating answer. 
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“ You mean that you prefer my absence,” was the 
bitterly spoken return to the denial she received. 

“In London I certainly do,” said Estelle, impa- 
tiently. “It is simply impossible for me to pay you 
the attention you exact when I am there, Ruth. The 
house is really not large enough to give you the liberty 
and the comfort you demand, and my engagements 
will be more numerous than ever this season. Be ad- 
vised, there’s a good Ruth, and remain here till I re- 
turn. I shall be back early in July, for it is not good 
taste to drain the dregs of the season, and I will give 
directions for every possible attention and comfort 
being afforded you.” 

It was a very different style of manner from the 
curt, haughty replies that Ruth Lovett formerly re- 
ceived at the young countess’s hands, but it scarcely 
availed to pacify the imperious woman's tyranny. 

“T have thought it all over. I shall go, my lady. 
It will be too dull and quiet here when tlhe family is 
away. Besides, now that Lord Quentin is safe and 
may very likely get a pardon and leave to return, I 
don’t wish his rights to be forgotten, you see.” 

“ How do you know heis safe? How do youknow 
he is out of England, Ruth?” asked Estelle, eagerly. 
“T have no such certainty.” 

“OF course you ought to know best,” was the cool 
reply, ‘ But it seems to me but common sense that 
if my lord were not safe away from his enemies he 
would have been taken long since and brought to 
justice, And Iam expecting a wedding before the 
season’s out, after all.” 

Estelle flushed crimson. 

Her utmost efforts could not utterly subdue the 
conscious rush of blood to her smooth cheeks. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “perhaps it might be so; you 
would wish to be proud of your foster-child, Ruth.” 

She gazed uneasily in the woman's face. 

“ Foster-child. Yes, that is the correct term, of 
course, and I am quite ready to accept it if it brings 
the fitting respect in its traiu. Of course you would 
wish me to be at your wedding, and to accept 
your betrothed as your approved bridegroom, fair 
countess.” & 

“ Certainly, certainly:!#There is no question of that 
just now,” returned the girl, quickly. “ You shall 
have ample notice, Ruth, to prepare wedding favours. 
But that would be the same whether in London or at 
The Towers, dear Ruth ; so if that is your reason for 
wishing to come with me you need not disturb your- 
self by the effort.” 

* Tt matters not ; I shall'go,” was the reply. 

“ As you will. Come to me to-night and we will 
speak of it,” replied Estelle, eagerly, as the man bear- 
ing the post-bag approached. “ You must do as you 








please, Ruth; but your own good sense must tell you 
that such power should be veiled.” 

Ruth nodded and moved respectfully aside as the 
“Pandora’s box” was handed to her young mis- 
tress. 

Estelle took a key from her chain, opened the 
mystic receptacle, and sorted its contents rapidly 
with a quick, unfaltering hand. 

But Ruth’s sharp glance detected a change of colour 
in the clear cheek as the process was being gone 
through, and the handwriting and post mark on each 
of the letters were taken in by that eagle glance and 
quick, restless brain. 

Bat Estelle knew it not. She slipped some of the 
epistles into her dress as she thought unperceived ; 
then, arranging the rest, and grasping the packet im 
her hand, she took her way to the house, and Ruth 
slewI~ followed her at a little distance. 

«You will come to me to-night, dear Ruth, and we 
will arrange all. Trust me, I will do all in my power 
to carry out your wishes,” were her last hasty words 
at parting with the strange, weird woman. 

The next instant she was flying actively to her own 
apartments with the speed of one who is panting for 
the security and freedom of solitude. 

« * a * * 

“ Please, my lady, all is ready,” was announced by 
the steward of the household at The Towers enter- 
ing Estelle's sitting-room on the following morning. 
“The carriage is at the door, whenever your lady- 
ship pleases to set off.” 

“ Have the servants gone, Rawdon, and is Lady 
Claud ready ?” asked the girl, looking up from a billet 
she was hastily writing. 

“My Lady Claud is already in the breakfast-room, 
waiting for your pleasure. All the servants have 
started except Ruth Lovett, and she is not very well, 
I understood, my lady.” 

“Not well enough to go? How is that?” asked 
Estelle, sharply. 

“I believe not, my lady. I heard the honsekeeper 
say that she seemed very languid and ill and drowsy. 
I daresay it is the sudden heat. It often affects people 
at that age, I know.” 

A half-smile crossed Estelle’s lips. 

Certainly the steward counted some five or ten 
years more than the woman he was patronizing. 

“ Well, it is of course impossible to wait after all 
the arrangements are so complete,” returned the 
countess, carelessly. “Jt will be easy for her to fol- 
low when she is better. Send May to meandI will 
go at once,” she added, quickly. 

May was the successor of the newly wedded Louise 
as the countess’s maid—a quiet and reserved damsol. 
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who had nevertheless already gained great favour 
with her lady. 

“ May, take this restorative to Ruth Lovett before 
we start,” she said, in a suppressed tone. “It will 
revive her if it be possible to rouse her from her 
lethargy. If not I am quite at my wits’ end how to 
a her, and I suppose the doctor had better be sent 

or.” 

“Quite unnecessary, I should think, my lady,” 
sgid the girl, quickly. ‘ Mrs. Lovett is getting old, 
and I daresay only needs quiet, I will take her the 
draught, and I do not donbt she will be all right in a 
day or tyxo.”” 

Py Senpgonred, only to return ina few minutes 
witb the cloak and plumed hat of her young lady, in 
which she carefully enveloped her, and ere another 
quarter of an hour had passed the cortége was on its 
way tothe railway station, which was the first stage 
on their route to the great metropolis. 

Her last words on leaving her domain were¢o her 
favourite pamelreper, Edgar Ponsford : 

‘AEdgar, you wi 1 take care my orders areearefully 
out. 

“About the wounded doe and her young, my lady ? 
certainly, I shall not fail.” 

ha deferential lifting of the 


t capi returged 
to the tasteful dwelling and the pretty wife 
awajted his entrange to serve @ luxurious eno 
afeper- 

sd * - * * 


¢ ~thatv’eher. Is it any uge to get introduced, 
I pyonder?” asked @ rising politician, whose Par- 
ljamantary career wagalready inspiring his ambitious 
h 


Op se! 
That's than any fellow can say,” was the 
drawling mee In the first place you'd have to 
find some One Whovhas the right to e the presen- 
tation, and in the next the pluck and the ability to 
makeany uge of it, A countess wary thousand 
a year, under twenty, and a beauty,is not 
approgehed ; and, besides, I see Fitz is 

in the\field. He has scaroely left her all night)’ con- 
tinued Mr. Willoughby, coolly diregting his to 
the opera box where the Countess of Monts wa: 
seated, like a queen on her throne. 

“ Fitzurse is getting old. Daresay close on thirty,” 
remonstrated the twenty-two-year-old aspirant. 

“ And has wisely waited till he is next heir to a 
deipton before throwiug himself away. You can’t 
do Butter than imitate his example, my good fellow,” 
responded his friend. 

“Yet she is such a splendid creature, one hardly 
fancies a man having the cheek to make up to her,” 
resumed young Lestrange, gazing in admiration at 
the beautifal girl whose natural charms were set off 
by every brilliancy of dreas and jewels that wealth 
could purchase; “ she'd set any one in a blaze,” 

“You're about right, and, if report speaks true, 
she’s sumething like the plague that preceded the 
fire, she clears the road to unlooked-for promotion for 
hopeless cadets,” said Mr. Willoughby, significantly. 

* What on earth do you mean?” asked the younger 
man, in astunishment. 

“Can't explain farther. Trath's libel, you know; 
but a word to the wise should be sufficient, and Fitz- 
arse is not the first heir to the dukedom of St. Maur 
who, has fallen a victim to this fair one’s attrac- 
tions. Thank Heaven, I’m ont of all danger,” re- 
turned Mr. Willoughby. “I have passed the thirty 
years you despise so scornfully, but | was never more 
content with the immunity it gives against those 
flaming darts so liberally thrown out from. yon box.” 

Mr. Willoughby was right. 

Estelle’s proud head was gracefully bent forward to 
take a survey of the house during the pause between 
the acts, and her splendid eyes flashed and her lips 
smiled as bewitchingly as if without meaning or an- 
ticipation she cast herself into the glad present. and 
carelessly claimed the homage belonging to youth 
and rank and beauty. 

She saw opera glasses directed to her box, she 
could perceive whispers passing between the specta- 
tors, and she knew full well that it needed but a word 
on her part to place a ducal coronet within her grasp, 
and only awaiting its place on her fair brow for the 
inevitable law of nature and death, 

Did it everjoceur to her that Pauline Lovett was 
once at the same height of human pride and grandeur, 
and fell like a rocket to the depths of disgrace aud 
misery? If it did the thought was carefully crushed 
back in her heart's lowest recess, to gnaw in secrecy 
and silence at its vitals. 

The opera was over and the languid and exhausted 
Ledy Claud had retired tothe back of the box in order 
to obtain some biief repose while the ballet went on 
in its giddy whirl. 

Otho FPitzurse alone remained of the aspirants to 

fayour of the countess who had swarmed to the 

x, and for some minutes there was silence between 
them which was first broken by the captain’s low, 
deep tones. 


Sein 


so easily 





“Lady Mont Sorell, it is far better in my opinion 
to settle matters without all the formality of a private 
interview, and gossipping domestics to comment on 
its meaning,” he said, bending forward to tie edge of 
the box; “and, as this opportunity seems actually 
thrown at us, I would press once more the question [ 
once had the presumption to ask. Are you willing to 
grant to me the fair hand which was once promised to 
my unlucky cousin, and to make the heritage I have 
in prospect doubly valuable by the boon ?” 

Otho was adroit enough for any diplomatist in the 
allusions he thus introduced while pleading thus 
briefly his cause, and Estelle writhed secretly under 
the memories thus called up. 

“Tt is rather an abrupt question and a singular 
place to press it, Captain Fitzarse,” she said, half 
withdrawing behind the heavy box curtains. 

“Tt is not a new one, Lady Mont Sorell, and I do 
you the justice not to confound you with a foolish 
schoolgirl who requires all the formality of a raptu- 
rous love-making each timea lover auxiously presses 
his suit,” he returned, with undaunted firmness. “I 
speak to a high-born maiden who kuows how to pre- 

serve the dignity of her position as woll as demand 
its rightful homage.” cr 


“ Suppose | answered imthe- negative?” she asked, 
half bitterly. ts aa 
“T should be, 


roud.to betasy half the sorrow 
it wonld inflict, F might ly try to share it 
with some oue else,” he added, meaningly. 

“Sapposiag I were silly enough to consent,” she 
regumed, veillag her apnoyance uoder a f arch- 


negs of 
T, would request that the folly should be com- 
pleted without Haley, and exult in th pre of pre- 
geuting my fair prize to whole world ip all 
prestige that I could devige for such. bridal. Eatalle ‘ 
know you would not trifle, with 


\ a by su 
ing the possibility of you aacoange ty 
tanded to complete the h thy . & 
aad speak the yes, ere it Ipioa leyeto 
all vlse I would wish to gay.? a 





“You are tolersbly poset 5 ai sagen 


must be as you will”, 
“Yet it may seem tran 
I mean who had’ heard 

“‘I'hat Julian shared the general fate of all who 
behold you, and gave himself up to your charms?” he 
interrupted. “By no means, Estelle. it will but 
serve to exonerate you from the faintest shadow of 
blame. The duke and duchess are most anxious for 
the success of my suit,” he added, eagerly. “‘Lhey 
wish to have.their desolate home enlivened by the 
presence of one who was to have been their diughter 
on their return home, though their recent affliction 
would prevent their being at the actual bridal. May 
I promise them this, Estelle, and at once begin the 
preparations they have empowered me to make 
for your suitable reception ?” 

It was a ylittering bait, for Estelle well compre- 
hended its full meaning. Visions of brilliant, price- 
less jewels, of gorgeous saloons, of retainers well 
nigh formidable in number and in state, flitted before 
her brain. Her own coronet, her own possessions 
paled before the glowing colours of the picture thus 
conjured up before her. 

“It is too abrupt, too sudden,’ she faltered, 
“When will they arrive—L mean the duke and 
duchess 2” 

“In July, I believe, or perhaps early in Angust, 
Surely six weeks are abundant time for preparation,” 
he replied. “ Wealth and energy can accomplish far 
greater wonders than that.” 

“ Six weeks!” she faltered once agaia. “‘ Impos- 
sible!” 

“ By no means, bellissima. Lady Alice will, Lknow, 
be delighted 40 dy all in her power to assist you in 
the preparations as Lady Claud is.so delicate, and my 
whole soul will be thrown into the. wonk. Fear ne- 
thing, loveliest Estelle, save that, facile temperament 
which rigke all by daring nothing.” 

The girl looked sharply at him. 

What did that mean, those strange, ominous words? 

But he looked so perfectly imperturbable apd calm 
that she could not suppose there was any hidden 
meaning, and secretly upbraided the weakness that 
could find foes ja every sight aud sound aud word. 

“T will see,” she said ; “41 pamst consult Lady Claud, 
and if she do not object I, will try to accomplish 
the feat, if itis to be——.” 

“Done,” supplied the daring suitor. “ Fairest 
countess, belivye me, you'shall uot,sepent your gra- 
cious goodness. ‘Te-morrow I shall have the honyat 
of waitingjou Lady Claud as your accepted suiter, 
and I know you, will prepare,tae way for a speedy 
arrangement withont troubling her with details.” 

The lond applause that now broke. on the house as 
the curtain fell warned them that their colluguy had 
already lasted an wureasonable time, apd even 
Kstelle's inexperience comprehended shat either by 


to any one ay re 





accident or design she was compromised in the eyes 





of the brilliant audience, who must have watched the 
prolonged dialogue. 

Still it was no dreadful fate to be condemned to a 
ducal coronet and a handsome rent roll, with a fashion- 
able and admired husband as its accompaniment, so 
the young countess made @ virtue of necessity and 
accepted Otho’s arm with the stately grace habitual 
to her without betraying by word or look the real 
mortification and repugnance the bondage cost her, 
and Otho, as he turned from handing the ladies into 
their carriage, took his rapid way in a direction quite 

ontrary to the stream of friends and acquaiutances. 
the triumph was complete. He had wou the great 
prize of the season on his own terms, forced the proud 
countess to yield to every condition, while love was 
as absent from her heart as from his own. Yet as he 
walked rapidly on there was a dark frown on his 
brow anda cold, foreboding weight on his breast. 

“I love, her not; nay, I hate and despise her 

de,” he muttered. ‘“ Beautiful and gifted 

as.ghe is, Lpould as soon give my heart to.a Lucrezia 
Borgia ag. tewherself. No, that unhappy, lovely girl 
who won ¢ jgo- strangely was far more dear to 
well as senses. There was a 
doxely fascination iv her,every look 
tivated me at onge. Pauline, 
ith you sooner, and had you 
© wed, I might haye been 
henceforph I am 
and forty thou- 
my old_ relative 










r day is 


nD. 

“ PLEASE, my lady, there is a messenger from The 
Towers waiting for an answer to this packet,” said 
May Austin, Lady Mont Sorell’s maid, ere Kstelle 
well opened her eyes on the following morning. 
“ Here it is, my lady.’ 

She presented her lady with a letter on a silver 
salver splendidly engraved with the family arms, 
which seemed in strange contrast with the rather 
rude-lovking epjatle which it bore on its glittering 
surface, 

“ Leave me, May; I will ring when I want you,” 
she said, after a rapid glance at the direction. 

The maid obeyed, with syme curiosity as to the 
contents of a letter so evidently mysterious in ite 
urgency aud yet.eo. completely plebeian in its whole 
getting up aud appearauce. But she dared not even 
linger at the door for thy chance of catching a sound 
that would enlighten her as to its nature, aud she 
consoled herself és she beat might by theattentions of 
her sworn aduwirer, the under butler, at the servants’ 
hall breakfast. 

Meanwhile Estelle opened the packet witha trem- 
bling band, and her eye quickly darted first to the 
signature thea the contents of the brief epistle, It 
was signed “ Your humble.servant, EpaAr Pons- 
BORD,” and ran thus: 

“Nosite Lapy,—I have done my utmost to carry 
out your orders and wishes, though with as 
much success as: I could desire. ‘The mystery of the 
disused mine is still undiscovered, though [ thiak 
‘there could be.no chance of eseape save by a miracle 
for its hero, and I have skilful aud trusty agents who 
will kuow huw to supply any deticieucy suould danger 
arise fromany unexpected failure. i 

* As tothe illuess of ‘Mrs. Lovett, I have found it 
so-serioug that i thought it better to take charge of 
her myself, and ghe is.now under the care of an ex- 
perienced attendant in such maladies. ‘he medicine 
was duly repeated at proper intervals, but it dues not 
svem to produce the desired effect as rapidly as we 
could wisb, tuough it decidedly alleviates the malady. 

“I would request your ladyship’s farther orders ip 
the matter, aud aiso some token of your approval of 
my poor endeavours to meet. lin all respects. you! 
wishes, 

* Louise is as ever devoted to your ladyship’s ser- 
vice, aud 1 am, madam, 

Your ladyship’s humble and true servant.” 

Such was the enigmutical letter that brought & 
thrill to Bstelle’s breast and a bewilderiug mist over 
her brain. She comprehended its allusions but too 
well. .Shekuew that on the wisdom aud success of 


her own and her emissary’s proceedings the waoleof 
her future life muat, cura. 

One false step might precipitate her into a most 
deep and Lopeless abyas of ruin and misery. 


Yet sil 
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romised for success, she seemedon the road to the 
very height of her ambition, the:pinnaelé of the/loftiest 
greatness she could possibly aim to.achieve\in the 
1d. 
welt is too late to hesitate now,”'she ‘thought. “At 
any rate I must make my position good—yes, at any 
cost it must be maintained. Cost of money, cost of 


innocence, ay, of freedom itself. I conld not endtre. 


the disgrace that might await me, and why should 
1?” she added, flefcely. ‘*It was no fault of mine. 
It was unsought by me. ’ T will not suffer for others’ 
crime and folly.” 

Ah, Estelle be Vesci, that thought never occurrefl 
to you when Pauline, in utter innocence and uncon- 
sciousness, was hurled from the heights, of happiness 
and rank tg penury and Aingrace. 

It Was not long ere Estelle decided on her coprsé. 
She sprang from her couch, and, hastily thrusting her 
feet into swansdown slippers and drawing a cashmere 
wrap over her nightdress, she went toa small cabinet 
that stood in her room, and, unlocking it, drew. fggm 
one of its recesses @ bank-note of some considerable 
value, and a small ring case, which, on opening, dis- 
played a glittering diamond ring in its velvet bed. 

“ There,” she thought, “they will at once reward 
and stimulate. Iknow Lonise coveted that ring; but 
I would not understand her daring hints. Now it is 
different ; no price is teo much'to pay forthe seerecy 
and service that are in ‘their power.” 

She passed into her dressing-room, and penned a 
few hasty but all-important lines. She folded the 
note and the case in a thick sheet of paper, earéfally 
sealed it at both ends, and directed it to Edgar 
Ponsford in her usual firm, bold characters. 

There was no trace of the trembling that might 
well have shaken that hand as it penned the lines 
which that packet containetl, and thevoice which 
gave the final directions to May on her reappearance 
was haughty and‘cold as usual in its tongs. 

“Let the messenger start immediately with that 
packet,” she said... “ It isof great importance what 
Poutford wished to learn, and there must be no de+ 
lay. Give it him, then come, back, to me, I must 
dress at once.” 

The door closed behind the girl. 

Did Estelle hastily move towardsthe door to.reeall 
the messenger? Was her white hand extended to 
the — of the lock to change the peremptory 
mandate ? 


If so the hesitation passed, the cold shiver of the | Otho. 


limbs subside!, the head .was raised once again in 
haughty defiance, and when May returned.any pass- 
ing suspicion must have been lulled yby'the ones 
lounging attitude which ber young lady.bad assume 
as she turued over the leaves of a new.novel. 

“May, be careful in dressing my hair this morn- 
ing, and give me the black and scarlet costume for 
my breakfast dress,” she said. “I shall probably 
have early visitors to-day.” 

The soubrette was put on her mettle, aud certainly 
did her very best to win praise for her lady and her- 
self. The satin folds of the hair were arranged in 
the most tasteful and irreproachable ease. A careless 
yet artfully devised head-dress of black and scarlet 
was secured on the clustering braids by ro of black 
pearls and jet, and the exquisite morning dress to 
which Estelle had referred was the very, perfection, 
of good taste for the beautiful brunette’s toilet. 

Never perhaps had the young countess looked more 
lovely than when this simple breakfast attire was at 
length complete, The agitation of the morning had 
given to her faultless features the only charm they 
lacked, that of varying feminine emotions. 

When the roll Pgs carriage to the door and the 
loud ring at the hall bell announced guests: she ae- 
tually flushed like any country girl.atbhe advent of 
some grand squire’s dame. 

“Lady Alice Vernon, my lady, and Captain Pitz- 
urse, are in the small drawing-toom,” said the groom, 
of the chambers. “I underatood your orders were 
to admit them this morning.” 

“Certainly,” she replied, calmly. “But I am not 
at hoine to any one else, remember,” 

And without @ moment's delay ‘she -walked ‘from 
Pe apartment tothe saloon where her guests awaited 

er. 


Lady Alice was perhaps a shade-colder and more 
Teserved in her mauner than might have befitted the 
Occasion, when her nephew had secured so splendid 
& prize to complete the wealth and ‘honours of ‘the 
alts in which he had come to hold so exalted 4, po- 

ition, 

But Estlle either did not notice or did ndt, heed 
the somewhat chilling reserve. of the lady’s mauner. 

er own demeauour was of at least answering pride 
= diguity, ot oho bd ok rp astdangt in the em- 

rassing position of a neu tween two opposin 
combatants P ida —_ 

“Is that your little girl, Lady Alice?” asked Bs~ 
a as by way perhaps of relieving the awkward- 





Otho called his little cousin towards him, and ‘be- 
gan to show her some'éf the portraits in analbum on 
the table. f 

“No, niece, but almost in the same relation to 
the as ‘to care and guardianship,” said the lady. 
‘Julia is an orphan, and I have adopted her almost 
asa child of my own. It is very seldom that'sh® is 
allowed to come out with me, but Otho: was very 
‘anxious that sheshould make acquaintance with. you, 
Lady Mont Sorell. He spoils her sadly, and I sup- 
pose thinks that you may do the same in future for 
his sake.’ 

It-was a ‘tacit recognition of the future relation- 
x i between them, and Estelle‘ gave a slight'smile 
an 


very becoming blush at the allusion, and Lady: 


Alice ‘went on. 

“Tt ‘must’ be a great satisfaction te all Otho's 
family, countess, that heshould be h ed by ‘your 
aeceptance of his suit. It will be my pleasant office 
to stand in the place of the Duchess of St, Maur, and 
endeavour in every way in my power to arrange as 
she would have doue for the tra ppi and | of 
ithe wife of the heir to her husband.” 

Estelle bowed with a kind of haughty grace. She 
kuow well that the words were but conventional, and 
she cared little save to preserve her own proud posi- 
tion and obtain every.homage and.prestige that is 
demanded in the eyes of the world. 

“So far as more substantial and masculine affairs 
go,” resumed Lady Alice, “1 know but little and care 








less, Of course, the duke willgive proper iustruc- | 


tions .to hig solicitor for the requisite settlements, 
and, Otho afd your family solicitor will manage all 
between them, Lady Claud I daresay will be as 
thankful as inyself to escape such formidable mat- 
ters.” 

“My mother is .a confirmed invalid, Lady 
Alice. She has indeed not yet left.her apartments. 
But she.,will,gladly return your kind visit, and 
talk over these tiresome business matters with you. 
I wash my hands of them,” she added, with a 
pretty, expressive gesture. ‘ It is enough forsmeito 
order mere feminine necessaries'on so sremendous 
en occasion, and——--” 

Oh, Otho, Cousin Otho, do look, here is Pauline, 
dear, dear Pauline,” exclaimed Julia, eagerly, as she 
turned over the album leaves with all the eager 
curiosity of childhood ; “only she isso prettily dressed 
and she Jooks:so -happy. Is it not Pauline, dear 
? 

And she pulled her cousin’s head down almost'to a 
level with her own, till his face was utterly con- 


“Nonsense, Julia, do not be so silly. You are al- 
ways talking such nonsense about Miss Lovett, It 
is a ‘little like ‘her, but it is impossible,” ‘returned 
the young man, in a low voice,which he hoped might 
be inaudible to. the bystanders, 

“ No, it is her—I am gure of it. Noone else could 
be so pretty,” persisted the child. 

“Pooh, pooh. There is a pretty lady there, Julia, 
Is she not quite as pretty as your favourite?” he asked, 
glancing at Estelle; “you must love her, because she 


‘is to be your-cousin,”’ he argued as the child shrank 


back in evident disinolination for any nearer acqueint+ 
ance. 

“ No, she is not pretty—I mean not like Pauliue,” 
she said,audibly. ‘ Please do not ask me to love her; 
Consia Othe.” . 

“Oome here, Julia. Do not be so-wildand rude, 
Otho, you really must not spoil her so terribly,” ex- 
claimed Lady Alice, angrily. “ Pray,’ Lady Mont 
Sorell, forgive her; she ‘is. so young she does not 
know what she is talking about,” / 

“ She is a sweet child,” said Estelle, with a strange 
smile. ‘“ Will you not come and make ‘frierds with 
me, Jalia dear, and tell me who this pretty Pauline 
of yours was like?” 

The obild looked doubtingly at her aunt. 

Lady Alice confirmed by a peremptory gesture the 
request of the countess, and Julia slowly and reluct- 
anbtly obeyed. 

“Come, show me the picture you think Pauline was 
like,” continued Estelle, coaxingly, as the little girl 
approached, 

The child willingly complied with what was per: 
haps about the only request she would have found 
cougenial to her tastes, and boundivg back to the 
table she seized the album and carried it to the sofa 
where Estelle sat. 

“ See, there she is,” exclaimed the little creature, 
*“ only,I think I like her better as she is now than in 
that gay dress.” 

Estelle glanced sharply at the cartein question, and 
her lips quivered as she recoguized the countess. It 
was a. corte of Pauline, whilome Countess of Mont 
Sorell, which had been by some inadvertence left-in 
a balf-forgotten album. 

The sweet face looked bright and lovely in its 
youthful bloom, with its simple but tasteful attire, its 
joyous smile, and. ewuny golden hair. 





Estelle’s ‘heart folt an irrepressible pang as sho 
gazed upon the features, that she had Jist seen'wan 
and pale in deep though nobly borne anguish, and 
remembered the days of early companionship, the 


‘love, the sweetness, the°generous kindness and self- 


abnegation of that unhappy girl. 

But she crushed back the involuntary ‘pang, and 
smiliagly questioned Julia as'to the place the 
had seen the lady like the picture. ‘ 

“Oh; she was my govormess, and I ‘loved ther: so 


‘much ; and Otho loved lier*too, for‘ he wantel'to! Biss 


her, and eaid she was so pretty,” replied the ¢hild, 


innocently. 

“Julia, be quiet. Come here this mometit; ‘and. do 
not speak gain, I am ‘sally ashamed of ‘you, and 
you must be punished for your naughtiness when we 
go home,” said Lady Alice, severely ; though’her eyes 
turned with a bitter reproach rather on ‘her ‘iephew 
than her little niece, 

“ Nay, I must defend poor little Julia,” ‘said Oap- 
tain Fitzurse, coolly. “It'was a jest—to amuse her 
—that she alludes to, though I daresay, in herchildish 
i , she supposed it was'in earnest; and’ to do 
Miss Lovett justice she resented the harmless nén- 
sense as severely as you are reproving Julia, ‘Lady 
Mont Sorell will thiak us all extremely absurd) lam 
afraid,” he added, impatiently. “ Perhaps? shé will 
settle this vexed question by enlightening we as’ to 
the original of the portrait ?”’ 

It was Estelle’s turn to hesitate now. 

“Tt has painful associations,” she said; “and the 
carte. ought to have been destroyed long sinee. It 
is the'likeness of the unfortunate impostor ‘who for 
so Many years was supposed to be tlie Countess of 
Mout Sorell, and Lady Cland, I'suppose, has by some 
inadvertence kept it in the album which’ bélgtgs 
to hey.” 

Lady Alice held out her hand eagerly for thé book. 
Tle resemblanee of name was ‘singular’ enough’ to 
awaken euriosity'as to the ‘features. Atd’au/exdla- 
mation of astonisliment: burst frém her lips ay’ she-gaw 
the striking resemblance to her disgraced goveyttess 
~— Pauline Lovett. 

“Might I ask what name this’ unlucky ‘young:wo- 
man. bore when ‘stripped of her borrowéd ‘fondurs, 
Lady-Mont Sorel?” she asked, eonstrainedly. 

“ Lovett—Pauline Lovett! ‘16 it possible you can 
have come in contact with *her, Lady Alice?” asked 
Estelle, anxiously. 

“Certainly. She was introduced to me ip a,very 
remarkable manver,” returved Lady Alice; “anal had 
the imprudence to engage her withont proper refér- 
ence, so that it ended in my sufferin the deserved 
punishment of finding she was a wortliless, nnprin- 
cipled young woman, But I ny 8 have Hn it 
from, an impostor such as you describe, Lafy, Mont 
Sorell. 

“May I ask of whom you are speaking ?” said a 
soft, gentle voice, that yet had a touch © igpa- 
tion in ita sweetness. “ Pardon mé, Lady “Alice,” 
said Lady Olaud De Vésci, advanciug iptothe.room, 
“but I feel’ so strongly on the subject to which you 
allude that I allowed my courtesy to give way, fer a 
moment.” 

And she held out her hand with,a sweat, depre- 
cating smile to Lady Alice as She placed herself 
men am grieved to bh thing to hic! 

“T am grieved to have anythin gay 3 a 

“ Glau ry bid 
@ deli- 





would hurt your feelings, 

visitor, geritly, won in spite of herself 

cate, pensive mother of Kstelle. “ We,will drop the 
subject if you please, sitice it is o painfal.ong to all of 
us.” 


“No, no—let the hear all,” said the Lady: Claud, 
sadly. “TI have long lost sight of the’ , Dkaxe, 
noble git] ; se was too unselfish to.allow - 
rows to barden my heart. Where is ahé now Have 
yon dismissed her from your household, Lady Alice, 
and for what reason?” she added, pleadisg with her 
eyes as much as her lips for 40 answer. 

“ Because she tarnéd out to be one of the worst. ‘of 
characters; Lady Claud,” returned. Lady Alive, 
sternly, for her prile was somewhat piqued at the 
implied blame. “ Pauline Lovett was arrested, as a 
thief, or, at tlie least, the receiver of stolen goods, 
aud even is suspected of deeper crimes; I believe.in- 
deed that she has been committed and condemned, bat 
I never read those dreadful law reports, so 1, really 
cannot say absolutely what is her fate.” 

“Tt is false! a cruel, base falsehood!” bars$ from the 
trembling lips of Lady Claud. “My innogent, noble 
Pauline is as incapable as myself of such. crime, and 
if there has been a conspiracy to condemn her it will be 
visited on the heads of itsauthors,, Estelle, why do 

on not speak? You kwew and loved Pauline for 
ting years, you must know the charge is false,” 

“ Pray, mainma,do not excite yourself. It is really 
a terrible nuisance for Lady Alice to hear all this,” 
said Estelle, angrily. “These family troubles ean 
have no possible interest for her ; and, as to thia up- 
fortunate girl, it is impossible to say what effect ber 
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low origin may have had on her conduct when she got 
among her real relations. I never wish to hear ber 
name again for my part.” 

“May I ask what she is supposed to have stolen, 
Lady Alice?” asked the mother of Estelle, with 
forced composure. 

“Some splendid jewels, I believe, which are con- 
nected with a murder,” returned Lady Alice, “ But 
really, my dear Lady Claud, I think your daughter 
is right, and that you ought not to injure your peace 
by dwelling on such a painful subjects. Happily 
your daughter will prove in every way an honour to 
her race, and I am here this morning to express the 
pleasure aud pride of the noble family in which she 
is about to enter at the alliance. May I ask for a 
few moments in private with you, to speak of some 
necessary preliminaries?” she continued, glancing at 
the captain and Estelle with a smile. 

Lady Claud was about to rise,,but Otho forestalled 
the movement by giving his arm to Estelle, and lead- 
ing her into an adjoining conservatory, of which he 
closed the door with a careless laugh. 

“ We must shut out the eyes and ears of my little 
gossipping cousin,” he remarked, coolly, “ Estelle, 
of course you do not attach the slightest importauce 
to the silly nonsense she told?” 

“J cannot tell. I presume she does not tell false- 
hoods,” said Estelle, haughtily, “I would warn 
you not to attempt to trifle with or deceive me, Cap- 
tain Fitzurse. 1 am no love-sick girl to demand 
first love and sentimental nonsense as an essential of 
happiness; but I would not pardon treachery to me 
after we are betrothed—no, not if I discovered it at 
the altar rails!” 

“Do not agitate yourself with any such idea, lovely 
countess,” returned the young man, cvolly, “ No- 
blesse oblige, you know, and, as my aunt says, you 
are doing me and mine too much honour for me to 
venture on any such folly. The absurdities of Otho 
Fitzurse must be forgotten by the heir of St. Maur 
aud bridegroom of the fair Countess of Mont 
Sorell!” 

He bent down and touched hor cheek with his 
lips as he passed a brilliant ring on her finger, and 
thé tacit acceptance of the pledge cemented the be- 
trothal of hands, albeit the hearts might have had 
little share in the transaction. 

(To be continued.) 








Pavep With Goip.—120,000 square feet of land 
on the Molborn Viaduct have been let upon a building 
lease for 15,0907. per annum. 

Tue Late Miss Reap’s Furnitur8.—The furni- 
ture and effects of the late Miss Read, “ the eccen- 
tric old lady of Stamford Street,” have been sold by 
auction. ‘They comprised rare aud autique jewel- 
lery, antique chests of drawers, etc., and about 200 
ounces of plate of the.periods of Queen Anne and 
Georges I.,. 11., and III. 

Tus Autumn Manguyrgs.—The Militia regi- 
ments selected to take part in the autumn manceuvres 
are: Royal South Down, strength, all ranks, 550; 
Kilkenny Fusiliers, 500; lst West York Rifles, 650; 
South Gloucester Light Imfantry, 550; 2nd King’s 
Own Stafford Light lufautry, 650; 2ud Royal. Mid- 
dlesex Rifles, 480; Royal Aberdeenshire Highlauders, 
480; 3rd Royal Lancashire, 650—total of all ranks, 
4,510. The lst West York, the 3rd Laucashire, the 
South Dowa, and Kilkenny Fusiliers will leave their 
head-quarters so as to arrive at Blandford.on the 15th 
or 16th of August. The remaiuing regiments will 
arrive at Aldershot during the week ending the 10th 
of August,. The camp. will be formed on the 81st of 
August preparatory to the commencement of the ma- 
nosuvres, which will conclude on Thursday with a 
march past, after which the Militia will return as 
s00n as possible to their county Lead-quarters. Regi- 
ments will consist of eight companies, with three field 
officers, 18 commissioned officers, one adjutant, one 
quartermaster, two medical officers., Officers, from 
other Militia regiments may, if necessary, volunteer 
to complete this number. Each battalion will have 
an efficient quartermaster, and it is desirable that he 
should be mounted. In the event of an officer being 
recommenied to perform the duty of quartermaster 
he must be attached to a regiment of the line to, learn 
his duties. Oily those of the permauent staff-ser- 
geants that are fit for marching will accompany their 
regiments. Their knapsacks will be carried for 
them. Commanding officers are to endeavour to fill 
up vacancies by obtaining volunteers from the per- 
maneut staff of otler regiments, who will receive 6d. 
per day extra. There should be not less than three 
sergeants to each company, inclusive of the perma- 
nent staff. 1f the number is iucomplete application 
may be made for assistance from the army. Weakly 
or sickly men are not to be brought to the camp, nor 
womes nor children, Forty-five rounds per man 
blank ammunition will be issued. Officers will receive 
field allowauce at the following rates: 2s. 6d. for 





field officers, 1s. 6d. for captains, 1s. for subalterns ; 
commencing on the day on which they encamp. 
Field rations at Sd. per man will be issued. The or- 
diuary ration consists of 1b. of bread or biscuits, 
lib. of meat, fresh or salt; after September 5th, t/b. 
of cheese when deemed necessary and ordered by 
officers commanding divisions for men on outlying 
pickets; and as groceries, }1b. of bread, }oz. tea, 202. 
sugar, }oz. salt, 1-36th pepper. Forage ration will 
be L4lb. of oats and 8lb. of hay. Straw will not be 
issued for soldiers’ bedding or for horses. Vegeta- 
bles, milk, butter, etc., will not be issued, but may be 
purchased from the camp suttlers. Each man is to 
carry with him havresack, great-coat, knapsack, con- 
taining one shirt, one pair socks, one towel, knife, 
fork, spoon, comb, two brushes, grease or blacking, 
housewife, sponge, forage cap, and extra trousers. A 
supply of boots as a reserve store will be carried by 
the Control Department. Field officers are allowed 
80lb, of baggage, other mounted officers 601b., other 
officers 401b., including bedding; one tent for each 
commanding officer, one for two field officers, three 
for the regimental staff officers, and one for every 
three other officers, one for the staff sergeants, and 
one to every 12 sergeants, buglers, rank and file, 
Eight waterproof sheets per tent in lieu of straw. 








ADA ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Tat the Blenheims had proved to be very 
wealthy people, that the invalid son had died, and 
that the grateful mother had insisted on transfer- 
ring his fortune to his preserver, Mrs. Argyle pow 
heard for the first time with great amazement. 

* And Ada knows nothing of all this ?’’ she asked. 

** Not a word.” 

‘** You have, indeed, kept your secret well; but I 
suppose you do not need to be told that, without 
the prestige of wealth, you have won my dear daugh- 
ter’s heart.” 

“Tf I have indeed gained that inestimable trea- 
sure,” exclaimed the young man, excitedly, “ pray, 
my dear madam,'let me hear you approve the title.” 

“It would have been better to have asked my ap- 
probation of your suit a little earlier,” replied the 
mother, with mock severity. 

“But consider,” returned Rashleigh, eagerly, 
“that I was in your daughter’s company constantly 
for a full week before [ scarcely knew that she had 
a mother ; remember that I have loved her from the 
first hour that we met; think what I[ have suffered 
since I learnt that she was engaged—and engaged 
to a man unworthy of her love——” 
pete yes—that he was. But how did you know 





it 

“Why, from your son.” 

* Oh, Tom is in the plot, then, is he ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Argyle. ‘“ Perhaps you correspond with him ?”’ 

* No—but——” 

** Perhaps he sought you to tell you of the quarrel 
with Walsingham ?”’ 

“*He did not. He knew nothing of my love for 
Ada—he was astonished to hear of it.” 

“ Well, well! I should not quarrel with him if 
he had done so, And, as to you, I shall leave it en- 
tirely to Ada herself to say whether you are to 
be forgiven. So you may call here at three o’clock 
this afternoon and receive your sentence from her.’’ 

Rashleigh’s cup of joy was full. 

He scarcely attempted to speak his gratitude, but 
he raised the hand of the old lady to his lips, and, 
after brief adieus, took his departure. 

‘* He is really a charming fellow,” said the old lady, 
in soliloquy, when he had gone. ‘I do not wonder 
that Ada likes him.” 

Then, as the remembrance of the stately banker 
occurred to her—the man whose whims she had so 
long been obliged to consult, whom she had so 
bowed down to, and who, after all, had treated her 
and dear Ada with such arcogance and indignity — 
she exulted in the thought of humbling him, and, the 
words of th? taunting monarch coming to Ler mind, 
she could not refrain from ejaculating : 

* Off with his head! So much for Walsing- 
ham !” 

Mrs. Argyle was fond of getting up agreeable 
surprises, and as she had kept Tow’s tidings from 
her daughters so she had also managed to prevent 
Ada knowing anything of her interview with Mr. 
Rashleigh. 

After dinner she said to her daughter : 

** Now, Ada, I have ordered a new doctor for you, 
for I do not think old Doctor Wilder quite under- 
stands your case,” S 

“A new doctor? Why, surely, that was not 
necessary. I am not so very ill,” replied the won- 
dering daughter. 

“No; but these severe headaches, and this loss 
of appetite, are bad symptoms ; then there is your 
extreme nervelessness, too! Why, you start and 
tremble if one does but speak to you.” 





“ Ob, that is nothing, mother—only weakness.” 
* Well, I do not like it. It might lead to somo. 


thing serious.’ 
‘“‘T hope it isn’t Doctor Sangrado, as Tom calls him 
—the man who bleeds all his patients.’ 

“ Well, they all do that. literally or figuratively,” 
returned the mother. ‘ But no, it is not Barton, 
This isa newman. He has been very highly recom. 
mended to me, and he is to call precisely at t! 
o’clock. I will put the room in a little better order, 
and if you wish to dress a little I will assiet you at 
that.” 


“ Never mind the room, mother ; I am quite able 
to go downstairs, and I can see the doctor in the 
back parlour. It will be warm enough there,” 

“So you can. Then, let us see—what will you 
wear ? You ought to look your best before stran. 


Ada thought her nice chintz wrapper quite good 
enough for the purpose—and so it was; and when 
her beautiful hair was brushed, and some fittle orna- 
fiénts were put on, her pale, sweet face was as 
charming as it could have been rendered by the most 
elaborate dress: 

When the parlour clock struck three its sound 
mingled with that of the front-door bell, and Mrs. 
Argyle herself admitted her punctual visitor, and 
ushered him into the drawing-room before any one 
else had an opportunity to seq him. 

There she informed him o“her little plot, then 
from the foot of the stairs she called the patient, 
who came quite unsuspiciously into the presence of 
her lover, followed by the pleased mother. 

“There he is, Ada!” she exclaimed, laughing; 
“‘ Doctor Sangrado Rashleigh! ..You will find he un- 
derstands your case exactly. I will leave you with 
him for a few minutes, after which I shall roturn to 
hear what,he prescribed, and whether he thinks there 
are any ya of your recovery.” 

The old lady sought to withdraw as she said this, 
but Ada, trembling very much, caught her as she 
was passing out, and said: 

“Oh, dear mother! Pray tell me what all this 
means.” 

“Tt means, Ada—there, do not be so foolish and 
look so frightened—it means that this young man 
wants tobe your husband; and that you want tobe 
his wife; and that I have given my consent, and 
everything is settled. There, take her, Mr. Rash- 
leigh; she clings to me like—like a burr.” 

Fred approached to obey this command, but Ada 
fled to the sofa and hid her face in her hands, and 
Mrs. Argyle sensibly left them to make their own 
explanations. 

Of the interview which ensued we shall not ven- 
ture to speak farther than to say that Rashleigh had 
now no difficulty—except that interposed by the 
barrier of modesty—in winning from the beautiful 
girl a full confession of her love for him and of her 
willingness to unite her life destinies with his. 

How happy they both were it is needless to say; 
and no true lover need be informed that Ada’s great 
bliss was not materially enhanced in that ecstatic 
hour by learning —as she then did for the first time 
—that Rashleigh was a man of wealth. 

It required after-hours of more sober thought to 
convince her that this was a circumstance of any real 
importance, 

In the evening Mr. Walsingham called, and being 
admitted to an interview with Mrs. Argyle, he con- 
descendingly expressed his intention of forgiving 
Ada unconditionally in consideration of her illuess, 
and begged that the fact might be at once communi- 
cated to her to save her from farther anxiety aud 
distress of mind, 

No words can portray: his amazement, and his 
evident and unutterable humiliation, on being told 
that Ada declined any farther communication with 
him, oy that he must consider their engagement at 
an end. 

Tue old lady imparted this information as_re- 
spectfully as possible, for he was still a great man 
to her, and he was the family lawyer ; but -he con- 
fessed, when asked, that she approved and sanc- 
tioned her daughter's course. 

‘“* She loved youonce, Mr. Walsingham,” she said, 
“ but you have completely alienateu her affections, 
and I am convinced that she would be miserable as 
your wife. At any rate nothing can now shako ber 
determination never to become so. Eeve aro afew 
small packages which she desired me to give you.” 

His presents! 

_He fell back from them as if they had been scor- 
pions. 7 
‘Let me hope this decision is not final,” he said, 
with an ill attempt at suavity. 

“Tt is final,” replied the mother. 

* Let me see Ada,” 

* Sho will not see you, Mr. Walsingham.” 

“Do me the favour to ask her, Mrs. Argyle.” 

The lady went out, but very soon returned, shak- 
ing aer head. 

“* Does she say that she cannot see me ?”’ 

“ No—she says that she will not.” 

Myrtified beyond expression—beyond the power of 
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ment—and angry with himself for having 
onus forgetfal of his dignity as to importune for 
the reconciliation which he had once rejected, Wal- 
singham walked out of the room with red and glow- 


ing face. 
“lies, Argyle followed him with the presents, but 
he turned rudely from her. 

“ Throw them into the fire,” he said. 

And, passing out, he closed the front door behind 
him with a noise which rang through the house and 
frightened the timid Ada, who was listening on the 
apper landing with a vague sort of fear that the 


imperious man was -going to marry her in spite of, 


herself. 

“Oh, mother! You have certainly offended him 
dreadfully,” said Arabella, who was no longer in ig- 
norance of the course which events had taken. “‘ He 
will never come into the house again.” 

“Let him stay out then,” said the old lady; “he 
is only a sort of polished bear after all.” 

“ But there was no need of being: cross to thim,”’ 
replied the elder daughter, who, ce —— 
under many slights, still looked hopefully forw 
to ulterior results. 

“JT was not cross, Arabella. The message was 
what galled him, not my manner of delivering it.” 

“T think you — give that watch and jewellery 
to me, since he will not take them back. Of course 
Ada will never wear them.” 

“They shall be sent to the bank to-morrow,” re- 
plied Ada, with decision. 

Three days after these events. Tom Argyle came 
home, joey with him a letter from Mrs. Blen- 
heim to Rashleigh, which the bearer had been 
charged not todeliver unless the latter had been suc- 
cessful in his wooing, for the considerate lady would 
not run the risk of adding anything to Frederick’s 
cause for regret if he had failed. 

The letter was, of course, delivered, and Tom 
who was in inexpressible ecstasies at the changed 
state of affairs, told the substance of it before the 
envelope could be opened. 

“ She wants Ada to go abroad with her and you, 
Fred, to start in June; she won’t take no for an 


answer, and Ada can be married first or not, just as 


she pleases.” 

Many explanations followed this announcement, 
for it was at home, in the presence of the family, 
that it was made, and Ada looked much pleased at 
he but thought that she could not leave her 
ather. 

Still foreign travel was a great sensation for her, 
and the prospect of getting away from home at a 
time when there would be so much comment on her 
affairs was a propelling motive more powerful still. 
_ Frederjck was importunate —the mother advised 
it, and even Arabella, who was at first angry and 
envious, gave her approbation, believing that Ada 
was her “‘ rock ahead,” and could not be too soon 
got out of the way. 

As to Mr. Argyle, it was urged that Ada could be 
of no actuai benefit to him, and she well knew that 
he was so engrossed with his imaginary pursuits 
that he seldom welcomed her visits, and often ex- 
egy an impatience at being interrupted by 

em. 

_ The physicians even said that he would be better 
if left more to himself, and to such quietude and 
amusements as the institution provided for its other 
inmates. 

So after a few days’ discussion it was decided 
that Ada was to accept Mrs. Blenheim’s invitation, 
but it was also decided, somewhat to Fred’s disap- 
pointment, that she should not be married until 
after her return. 

She herself was resolute on this point, and Rash- 
leigh submitted gracefully to her behest. 

Part of the month which elapsed before the time 
appointed for the tour Frederick devoted to a visit 
to his parents, whom he found comfortably re-estab- 
lished in their old home, with little in the external 
aed of things to indicate that they had ever 


Yet they had by no means returned to their for- 
wer style of living, for it was evident that a strict 
tconomy regulated all their los agen , and that 
— they were entirely dependent upon Fred they 
ered to-make the burden as light aa pos- 

This state of things did not satisfy the son, who 
Was full of generous purposes, so he arranged to 
eotite an annuity upon his father equivalent to his 

ormer average expenses. 

This he could easily do, for he did not mean to 
lead an extravagant life himself, and his income, 
inconsiderable as it might now seem to many fast 
woe men, was very large for those days. 

— insisted on the annuity, which would not 
vel render his parents independent, and would 
Telleve them from the unpleasant necessity of re- 
pe the means of living from time to time di- 
reouly from his hands, bat would provide for them 
— contingency of his death. 

a e also volunteered to lend his father a small 
pital, whenever he found any promising business 





to enter into, for he recognized the impossibility of 
anybody, not very old or ill, being happy or even 
contented in idleness, no matter how great one’s 
means, and he was fully resolved to go into some 
business himself, professional or otherwise, after his 
education was completed. . ; 

The journeys to and brief sojourn in the various 
places which they visited, the attachment which 
Mrs. Blenheim formed for the gentle Ada during 
the intimate intercourse with her which was thus 
necessitated, and the return of the travellers, satis- 
fied with sight-seeing and ready to own that they 
had seen no sight in all their journeyings so welcome 
as the loved shores of their own dear land, all this 
we will imagine to have been told. 

It is indeed disposing quickly of the events of a 
whole year, yet how many of the past years of our 
lives seem, in the retrospect, to have been as brief 
and flitting as the few moments consumed in read- 
ing the last half-dozen lines, 

A new and great joy awaited Ada on her return, 
for she was informed of such a decided improvement 
in her father’s mental condition as warranted the 
belief in his speedy and entire cure. 

He had been prostrated for six weeks by severe 
bodily disease, from which, after his life had been 
despaired of, he was slowly recovering with 
very few traces of his old hallucinations remain- 
ing. 

Kiice Winslow was married within a month after 
the return of the travellers, and it had been arranged 
that Frederick’s and Ada’s wedding should follow 
within a few weeks, in order that Mrs. Blenheim 
might rot be left alone. 

ut Mr. Argyle’s slow and gradual recovery 
induced Ada to beg for a farther postponement un- 
til autumn, by which time it was believed that his 
cure would be complete and he would be restored to 
his home and to the management of his affuirs. 

As yet his physicians would not aliow any excit- 
ing news to be imparted to him, and he had not 
even been informed of the breaking off of Ada’s en- 
gagement with Walsingham, who continued to 
do his legal business as usual and seemed to have 
quietly relapsed into his old bachelor habits. 


CHAPTER XLII; 

AUTUMN came—as all seasons do at last come, 
however distant they may have seemed to impatient 
expectants—and the pleasant predictions of Mr. 
Argyle’s friends were fully realized. 

He had been restored to his home in sound mind, 
but not in robust health, and little doubt of the 
permanence of his sor Mibey entertained, with rea- 
sonable care in the avoidance of causes of strong ex- 
citement. 

The necessity for this care, or something 
else in his late sad experience, seemed to have 
worked a great change in his nature, for he had 
grown more considerate and affectionate to his 
family, and especially to Ada, for whom his love 
seemed very great. 

He had before been just and brave and humane, 
and it needed only these new qualities of gentle- 
ness and domestic affection to complete a really 
noble character, though of course not a faultless 


one. 

How much this change contributed to Ada’s hap- 

piness may easily be imagined, for her filial love 

ad never failed, even when it encountered the ad- 
— influences of seeming indifference and neg- 
ec 

Nor did Argyle lose his vivacity in his altered 
temperament ; he remained the same lively, hilarious 
man, and he was exceedingly delighted at the pros- 
pect of having Fred Rashieigh for his son-in-law, 
though he kept his views on this subject secret from 
Walsingham, with whom he continued to maintain 
business relations. 

Strange to say, the subject was never referred to 
bétween them, it seemed to be avoided by tacit con- 
sent of both parties, 

The wedding, long looked forward to, took place 
—the ceremony being performed in church, and an 
evening reception followed at the bride’s home. 

Mrs. Blenheim, Alice and her husband, and all the 
Rashleigh family were present, and as the friends 
of the Argyles were numerous there was no lack of 
guests to honour the occasion, and no lack of festi- 
vities to entertain the guests. 

Several new matches were supposed to have been 
made on the occasion, for the rule that one wedding 
makes more was as true then as now, and even Ara- 
bella secured a beau that night, who remained faith- 
ful until—marriage—and if he repented leisurely 
afterwards he kept his own secret. 

Perhaps he did not repent, for we believe that 
many a frivolous, ill-natured girl makes a really good 
wife and mother. 

Joe Congo was very anxious to see something of 
the wedding party, and as he could not go as a guest 
he peseet to be employed as one of the table- 
waiters. 





This request was, of course, granted, and Joei 
performed his duties capitally, except when lost 


in admiration of the bride, who, he boasted 
to one of his fellow servitors, was an old acquaint- 
ance of his, as he had had “the honour of being 
shipwrecked with her.” 

hat more remains to be told ? é 

Very little whi-h the reader cannot himself con- 
jecture—and the narrator feels that he has no excuse 
for dwelling much longer upon this history, however 
pleasant its details may be to himself. ; 

The bride and bridegroom, in compliance with 
Mrs. Blenheim’s most earnest persuasions, made her 
house their home, Ada being constituted in all re- 
spects its mistress, and during the many years 
through which this arrangement was continued, no- 
thing occurred to mar the perfect harmony of this 
happy household—not even when questions of 
government came up, over alittle juvenile common- 
wealth, which brought new joys and new light and 
life into the once desolate house, for Mrs. Blen- 
heim, ever kind and considerate for others, exacted 
nothing, and claimed nothing for herself except the 
privilege of loving and being loved. 

Frederick finished his college course, then studied 
law, and became a partner in an old legal firm, which 
position gave him. facilities for managing his own 
estate to the best advantage, and introduced him 
into general practice. 

He obtained and maintained a respectable posi- 
tion as an advocate, and would doubtless have risen 
to eminence if he had felt the necessity of improving 
his really striking talents, but he suffered his atten- 
tion to be partly drawn from his profession by hia 
love for the more pleasing pursuits of science and 
general literature. 

He always preserved that strict integrity and those 
religious principles which were implanted in his 
heart by early maternal teachings, and were matured 
in the years of his young manhood ; and in his 
just, charitable, and humane career he ever found 
a ready and cheerful ally in his loved and loving 


ife, 

Nor did this model son and brother remain many 
years separated from his parents and sister by 4 $ 
wide interval which divided them in the first years 
of his married life.* . 

He could not go to them consistently with his duty 
to his new mother, and with a due attention to his 
property ; but he did not rest until he induced them 
_ take up their residence very near to his own 

ome. 

Here Miss Rashleigh found her destiny in the 
shapé of arising young clergyman, who could not 
have chosen better-if he sought a“ helpmeet ” in his 
sacred vocation. 

Here David, refusing a late collegiate educatio 
was placed in a warehouse, educated to commerci 
pursuits, and finally was helped by his brother into 
a junior partnership in an old mercantile house. 

Mr. Argyle preserved his restured reason, and 
seemed to retain no memory of his old hallucina- 
tions. 

Fred and Ada, with some toddlers and crowers, 
usually spent part of their summers at his home, 
where they often met Walsingham, who remained 
unmarried, and had grown 30 exceedingly rich that 
he could afford to look complacently down upon a 
mere twenty-thousand-pound man eucumbered with 
a family. 

He retained no ill-will towards Ada or his success- 
ful rival, and was so far from having any sensitive- 
ness on the subject of the broken engagement that 
he sometimes alluded to it himself as the result of 
his own folly, and said, playfully, that he would 
wait now and take one of Ada’s daughters. 

Congo always came to see Rashleigh during these 
summer visits,.and always reaped a substantial 
benefit from them ; so that, partly from these bene- 
factions and partly by his own and his wife’s indus- 
try, he attained to the dignity of a real-estate owner, 
having a nice little cottage and garden of his own. 


THE END. 


Tue actual duration of a flash of lightning does 
not exceed the millionth part of asecoud. But the 
retina of the human eye retains the impression of the 
electrical flash for a much longer period. 

WINNER OF THE PRINCK OF WALES'S CuP.—At the 
rifle contest at Wimbledon for the Prince of Wales's 
cup, value 100 guineas, among the Civil Service 
Volunteers, the cup was won by Uorporal Allen, of 
E Company, who made the good score of 84 points in 
10 shots at each of the ranges of 200, 500, and 600 


ards, 
f Tue “Giatton.”—The “Glatton” has arrived 
at *pithead aud will be taken in hand by the dock- 
yard officials for the removal of her damaged turret- 
plates, for a more complete and exbaustive examina- 
tion into the damage caused by the shots from the 
“ Hotspur’s” guns upon the wall of the turret than 
could be made at Portiaud, and also for a farther 
examination of the several parts of the mechanical 
jarraugements at the buse of the turret. ‘The cost of 
repoirs is estimated at 2,500/., whilst the cost of the 
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seven shots employed to make the two perforations 
is about forty-two guineas, irrespeetive of the pow- 
der anbshot fired from the “ Glatton’s” gan to prove 
the «fficieucy of the Scott carriages’ and of turret 
machinery. 








THE MINT. 
Tne Deputy Master of the Mint has presented a 
report for the year 1871, stating that the coinage of 


gold and silver in that year far exceeded the average. | 


Tho large gold coiuage was rendered necessary by 
withdrawals of specie from the Bank of England, 
amounting in the last balf of the year to more than 
ten nifllions sterling, including two millions trans- 
mitted to Germany, 

The total number of coins struck at the Mint 
in 1871 was 80,022,404, of the nominal valae of 
10,580,061%. There were no less than 8,767,260 
severeigus struck, 2,062,970  half-sovereigas, 
3,425,605 florins, 4,910,010 shillings, 8,662,684 six- 
penors, 4,627 fourpeuces, for Maundy money only, 
1,004,121 threepences, 1,290,318 pence, and 1,075,280 
lalfpence. 

The demand for coin in 1871 was vory groat; but 
apart from its maguitude the gold coitage of 1871 
was not marked by any special feature. ‘The 
amount-of liglit gold received by the Mint for re- 
odinage was 701,000L,; almost entirely imported by 
the Bank of Eugiaud. 

* As ip well known, silver, when extracted from ‘its 
ores, Contains a smal! quantity of gold, and it is pos- 
sible now to extract witlr profit any quantity of gold 
exceeding two grains in the pquad troy of silver, The 
half crowns now in process of withdrawal from cir- 
cblation coutain an average of four grains in the 
pond ; andwhen, therefore, auy considerable quan- 
tity of these coins has accumulated in the Miut the 
gold will probably be extracted from them before the 
silver is recoined. 

In regard to the operative department of the Mint 
t eputy Master ubserves that the accuracy of the 
aulomatic weighivg machines, in, which each piece 
of gold and siver is weighed before it is issued, 
wag, severely tested in the large coinages of last 
year. It may give some idea of the work performed 
i these machines if we state that the hundredth part 
ot. @ grain is auffivient to cause asensible deflection 
of the beam. ‘The actual loss on cuinage was 3271., 
or 604. per million. 

The most important change which occurred in 
1871 was the iutroduction of a new coinage of gold 
into the currency of Germany; but it is regretted 
thas the coinage adopted is objectionable. ‘There 
are) several gold coins, issued or proposed, contain- 
ing vearly the same quantity uf pure gold—the Eug- 
lish sovereign 7°32 grammes, the United States half- 
eagle, or 5-dollar piece, 7°32 grammes, the proposed 
25ehvanc piece 7:26 gramines, aud the proposed 8 panish 
piece of 25 pesetas, uf equal value with the 25-franc 
piece, but the German 20-mark piece, containing only 
7:26 grammes of pure gold, will be equal to nut more 
than 19s. 7d. in Buglish money, preseuting a farther 
divergence from the uniformity so much to be de- 
sired gad au additional obswely tv the adoption of 
an international guld coin. 





INPRBNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION IN 
Franoe.—Some time ago it was annvuveed that an 
[oteruational Agricultural Exhibition would be held 
at liar-le- Due, in France, in the course of the present 
year. ‘The luspector-General of Agriculturein France 
now iatimates that it has been deemed advisable to 
postpoue this proposed exhibition of agricultural im- 

meuts aud machines. 

-Dux Patace or Tur Princess Matrurtpr.—The 
Emperor's cousin, the Priucess Matinide, is selting 
off her maguifieent pulace; price 1} millions of 
francs. She is wealthy, for her Russian husband 
was very rich. She preferred literature and art to 
politics, aud was uo niggard in aiding struggling 
taleut.. Qver the doors of Ler salons she had notices 
politics probibited.”’ 

‘248 GOLDEN KAGLE.—A very fine, thongh young, 
specimen of this ruyal bird was recently caught on 
Mx: Keuuedy of Dalwakerran’s sheep farm of Stir- 
ramore,in Luverness-sliire, by Mr. Keunedy, jun. The 
bird had iucautivusiy alighted un a trap fastened by 
a stake; it was cauglt im the trap by the back talon 
of the right fout ; aud, struggling for liberty, earried 
away trap, stake, aud all; for sev-ral days before 
beiug caught it was seen flying among the hills. with 
the trap aud chain attached, but at length it was 
obliged to yield to tlie force of circumstances, and 
descending to the low ground permitted itselt to be 
capiured, ‘lhe talon by which it had been held was 
nearly, but not wholly, severed from thefoot, The 
bind is) little more than a year old, and from) this 
cause the rich golden hue of the plumage is not so 
well developed as iu older specimens. ‘Ve following 
axe the dimeusious of the bird:—krom tip to tip or 


\stood listening with a curious, 





the outspread wings, nearly 7 feet; from the ‘point 


of the’ beak to the tip of the tail, 8 feet; from the))) 


feet to. the-beak when standing, 244 inches; width 
across the breast, 12 inches. 





LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
—-<_——— 
CHAPTER XIx. 
Votnzy Hearu stood for a moment ontaide the 
massive door he had just shut upon his enemy; he 
half-savage expres- 
sion on his ha e face. 


Vassar, in spite of his lameness, had been after 
him almost before the door could close, He heard 
him wrenching at it wildly and uttering furious 
imprecations. Then he went to the windows, trying 
each in turn. 

Volney heard him, and smiled grimly as he de- 
scended the steps and, walked away, slowly whilein 
Vassar’s sight, more swiftly afterwards. 

Vassar made no outery. No shont followed the 
steps of his captor. He seemed to realize that it 
would be of no use. He was fairly caught—trapped 
like a rabbit—a fate his experience and natural 
caution should have foreseen and averted. » 

“ No one would hear him a dozen yards off if he 
shouted himself hoarse,” Volney said to himself, 
with grim exultation ; “ and, if one should, he 
would think if was the ghost of the crazy woman 
who used to be shut up there.” 

Instead of returning the way he had come Heath, 
after glancing at his watch by the light of a —orn 


directed his steps to the west. wing, in which 
Dane lay. j 
* Tt must be about the 's hour,” he mut- 
tered ; ‘‘and if I should be lucky enough to see him 
" pad nd Fo! ortainin b ring th 
He en’ , and, asce: n, a] C) 
iloot of the soem in Whiak Tork 5 Bans lay that the 


surgeon was there, he went and sat down on one of 
the lower stairs to wait for him. , 

The doctor came up soon, and by the light of thie 
single lamp which shone like a fire-fly against the 
wall recognized him with an exclamation. 

Heath smiled faintly, and extended his hand. 

‘*My lord!’ exclaimed the unsuspecting doctor, 
sad are ill!—there is blood om your clothes! 
What has happened ?”* 

“ - is nothing. A savage dog attacked me—that 
is all.” 

Volney showed his mangled shoulder. 

His lips were white and twitching slightly as he 
did so, and large drops of moisture stood about the 
corners of his mouth. The pain had indeed become 
excruciating. He looked as though he might faint 
at = moment; but he smiled when the doctor sug- 

ested it. 
ac I'm not one of that sort, doctor. Do whatever 
is necessary, if you please. I can endure it.” 

“But I must have help—I must have water and 
bandages.” 

“ Perdita will come—I mean Mrs. Croft.” 

Perdita came when summoned, and stayed till the 
torn shoulder was dressed. An ugly job it was too; 
but Perdita only whitened a little under the broad 
frill of her old-woman’s cap, and stood resolutely by 
till all was done. 

Volney glanced now and then apprehensively in 
the direction of his lordship’s room, till Perdita 
quietly showed him the key to that apartment. 

The good, credulous surgeon, having accomplished 
his task of dressing Volney’s wounded shoulder, de- 

arted. 

f The man who was to take the night watch with 
Lord Dane had come, and had gone to'‘his post. 

Volney drew Perdita into one of the dusty, de- 
serted saloons of that portion of the hall. 

“IT am going to run away, Perdita,” he said, sit- 
ting down on a worm-eaten chair, whose yellow silk 
cushions were mouldy and tattered. “‘ Sybil’s father 
is here. I met him in the grounds this evening, and 
I got this in my shoulder from an ugly brute he 
brought with him—I solemnly believe on purpose 
to kill me.” He paused fora moment. “The dogis 
dead. The master is safe fora while. I shallleave 
both him and Lord Dane in your charge.” 

Perdita started and shook her head vehemently. 

* Oh, but I shall,” he continued ; “‘ there is no other 
way. Vassar threatened to break my marriage. 
Heis shut upin the little house in Crazy Glen—you 
know it—and there is the key. If you don't let him 
out he will starve. Sybil and I leave Leuseleigh by 
the morning train.” 

Perdita’s: astonishment was evident in her face. 
Perhaps too she felt a sort of relief at the prospect 
of some change in the mystery and oppressiveness 
of her surroundings. 

“You can telegraph for Lord Dane’s valet; unlock 
the house in Crazy Glen to-morrow night at dusk, 
then vanish yourself.” 

Perdita started a little, her sweet young face 
whitened, and her heart sank. Vanish? Vanish 
ifeom Lord Dane ? 


| “Very.well, my lord—I mean Volney,” she stam. 
7 But Heath did not notiea her confused and falter. 
|ing voice. 
| “You will do this?” he asked. 

iia Yes.”’ 


_ “Yow have merely to telegraph for Lorfl Dane's 
| Servant—Cheeny is his unlock Vassar’s 
| door: hee ze may go back Tomy cake. Good. 
ye, e sister. amma ye, and say ’’—~he 
|hesitated—“ say Heaven bless you, if you can.” 
Perdita dropped her face upon her hands. 
“ Heaven does not bless you. It never will in 
ithis way,”” she whispered. 
Volney shut his teeth hard. 
, ‘You won’t say it? Well never mind. I had a 
little superstition about your saying it for me; but 
let it go. I haven’t any religion but Sybil.. That 


| must stand me in place of a better for some time to 


_— am afraid,” ti 

speaking, with a kind of mocking bitterness, 
Volne ‘Heath kissed his foster-sister’s pretty cheek, 
and, slipping a small roll im her hands, turned to 
seek the other side of the mansion, 

Fiite sprang after +" PN 

“Tam sorry for you, ney, you know I x 
she cried, ansending. utes her “I would ab 
anything for you that I could honestly, and I even 
did that for which my conscience condemned nie 
. went & Bs rags: for Leah 

“I know, Perdita, sister,” said Volney, stoppi 
and pressing both the little hands in. bis. end 
membered suddenly something he had come near 
forgetting. “I appreciate all the kindness you have 
done me, believe me,” he said. ‘I-will tell you 
what I am about to do, for I know you will not be- 
tray me. I] from here to the. Qontinent. We 
shall stop in Paris till we get a letter from you~ 
that is, 1 will,furnish the letter and you will post it,” 

“IP” exclaimed Perdita, her small face ing 
again with apprehension and disapproval, 

At the same time she compressed her red lips 
with an air of firmness. 

“ You,” resumed Volney. “I will not tell you the 
contents of this letter, because then your conseience 
will not-oppose you so much in posting it,” 

PD a shook her head again, but she smiled 


4 ou will wait in Paris ill you get this letter,” 
she said, “then——” ree ' 

“Then we will seek some retired spot where 
tourists will not be li to meet with us, We 
will live there undistur by fearful forebodings, 
peaceful, contented, loving each other, and living 
for each other.”” 

The handsome, pale face of Volney glowed as from 
an inner radiance as be. piesnned this raptatous fu- 
ture for himself and Sybil. 

“But Sybil, your wife, you have told me she 
was ambitious and fond of pleasure ?” questioned 
Perdita, in amazement. 

“ Trae,” and g transient gloom clouded his brow; 
“yet I think upon the receipt of this letter, which 
you will post for me the third day after our de- 
parture, she will make no objection to that retire- 
ment and seclusion which I wish.” 

“But this letter—what will you say to her in 
this letter which shall so change her?” Perdita ex- 
claimed,in a sort of fright, for her foster brother 
spoke in so calm, so assured, so serious, not to say 
solemn a tone. 

“TI had better not tell you that. You are but a 
simple reasoner, Perdita, and might imagine wrong 
in @ very innocent matter.’’ 

“Tnnocent ?” repeated Perdita. 

Quite so; it will contain nothing but the truth.” 

Perdita regarded him with wide, incredulous eyes, 
and shook her again, 

Volney smiled derisively, 

“The letter will inform her ladyship of the death 
of one who is indeed dead to her, and for whoin she 
will feel it necessary to live in ostensible mourning 
and seclusion for some time.” 

“Ah!” sighed Perdita, casting down her eyes 
thoughtfally. 

“ Will you post my letter, little sister? I sin- 
cerely believe it’s the last chance you will ever have 
todo me a kindness, and it is not so much—only 
little letter that may pain Sybil somewhat, but not 
so much as it. wouid to meet her father and learn the 
truth. Besides, after a time—wheu she has learned 
to love me as I do her—I will confess everything, 
then——” 

je paused, gloom settling again on his face likes 


pall. 
“ Oh, Volney, what will you do if she should refuse 
to forgive you then ?”’ 

“Do?” Volney answered, with an ashy smile and 
an unnatural gleam in his deep eyes ‘‘‘I'here would 
be only one thing I could do, sister, would there? 

“ Oh, Volney, don’t talk s0; don’t look so,’ and 
Perdita, whose heart was very sore with its ow2 
ache, burst into tears. 





* { should not want to live if Ilost Sybil. Idon’t 
think I could bear to liveand know tnt she hated 
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me,” he said, passionately. ‘“ Will you post my let- 
ter, Perdita ?” 
Perdita sobbed again. , 
“It is not res I ought not, and aah regret it 
yet. But I don’t like to refuse you, Volney. Give 
me the letter.” 
He had it Pead 


there, of | but pre tly Vol- 
a toring to beaded by 
in London, and da 


o’clock; théy took tickets 


Eto her heart's 
ito be there. 


dance, but duld hi 8 sbtiously ir ded ft 
thousand pounds that were the selé fortune of Vol: 
ney Heath, - = 

Bat she had her jewels, or thought she had, which 
was the same thing—to her. 

They were only skilful imitations, but she did not 
know that. 

Adéle still remained with her, setviceable and si- 
lent, but watching, and yo Merny to her 
knowledge of the mystery she partially pene- 
trated béfore.. She hoped when sh had’ once 


fairly made herself mistress of her master’s secret’ 


to be able to extract enough money for her sileti¢e 
from Volney to keep her in iuxuty for the remainder 
of her days. 


CHAPTER XX. 

MEANWHILE titch of sefidtis import to all our 
characters had been passing at Leuséleigh. 

The dog which Volney had ‘strangled remained on 
the ground where he had left him. 

By some strange chance, for the servants usually 
avoided that portion of the grounds, ohe of the men. 
passing that way the morning bat one after, found 
the dead animal—a startling sight enough to come 
on unexpectedly, for the dog, besides being of 'im- 
mense size and unusual colour; had died hard, and 
still showed it in his frightful, protruding eyeballs 
‘and tongue. 

There were, besides, evident’ marks of a severe 
struggle all about in the trampled grass—added to 
which there was the blood that dripped from 
Volney’s torn shoulder profusely; and the man, in a 
stupefied horror, discovered that these traces led off 
toward what was known as Crazy Glen by some 
and called the Ghost’s Hollow by the more super- 
stitious. 

He did not dare go far on that haunted path him- 
self, but he got help, or company rather; for the 
servants, upon hearing his story, started at once in 
a body for the Ghost’s Hollow, though any one of 
them would have shrunk froni going alone. 

They found the little glade, hidden away in ite 
usual quiet and lonely solitude, and bearing no signs 
of anything sérious having occurred within its bor- 
ders save a crushed grass blade here and there and 
those red stains leading quite up to the dootway of 
the ivy-covered prison-house that had been built for 

© maniac countess. 

The door was ajar, and, after slight hesitation, 
*e more venturesome than the rest pushed it open, 
then darted back with frightened cries, 

The curiosity of the others would not let them 
secede. They crowded in a body through the low 
~oorway, then recoiled in their turn. 

It was a ghastly sight indeed upon :which they 
dad blundered, 

Rupert Vassar would never tlireaten any oné 
‘gain. He was dead—at the hand of some assassin, 
too, for he had fallen upon his face with his crutch 
beside him, and the knife which had done the deed 
Was yet sticking in his back. half buried amid a musi 
of coag’ gore, 





Nobody dared touch the corpse, though some tried 
to get a sight of the bruised and purple face, dis- 


figured by the fail. 
The room had a close and 3e-like smell; the 
evidently been 


of the unfortunate man 
many hours. 

Perdita, indeed, when she came the night before, 
as had been i. upon between her and Volney, 
had discovéréd it. She had come at dusk, and un- 
locked the door of the house in Ghost’s Hollow. 
Then she had concealed herself, to watch who came 
out, for she thought she might some day wish to be 
able tor we the father of Sybil. 

She for some time, but no one came out, 
and the hour and the soené were so still and awe-in- 
spiring, and the hegre =~ Sf which Volney had told 
her he jeft Vassar looked 80 ghostly among the long 
shadows that shrouded ' that in a sidden terror 
of she know not what, dnd ready to risk anything 
for the suke of solving that torror, she ran and ex- 
erting all her strength pushed the massive door 
a The lamp was still burning on the table 

iere Volnéy had set it, and by its light she beheld 
the dead and murdered forin of the man she had 
come to set at liberty. 


Who hid killed him? Wis hé really dead? 
Perdita, though stiivering in every limb, satisfied 
of this last fact, like the brave girl she wis 
mn, reasoning Vv rate 
@ kuown her discovery 
Ara on teas, you 
en implica o 


earl’s valet, in very emphatic language, atid by that 
night’s train Cheeny made his appearitice at Leuse- 
leigh Hall and demanded to see his master. 

He was infornied that Lord Dane had gone, and 
the countess with him. Cheeny looked mystified at 
first, butat the mention of the countess he burst 
out laughing. He was in his master’s confidence, 
and knew the whole story. He pulled out his tele- 
gram and examined it- ‘Chen he asked if there was 
not another gentlehan now at the hall who called 
hitisélf Lord Dane. 

The butler heard him, and some foreboding of the 
truth must have crossed him. [ndeed he had begun 
to have some dreadful misgivings for a Week past. 

But he put a bold face on the matter; and, coming 
forward, respectfully informed Ciieeny thdt there 
was at that moment a gentleman, answering the 
description he gave, lying véry ill in one of the hall 
chambers. 

The other servants stared, all but those in the 
secret. 

Peters pompously offered to conduct Cheeny to 
the invalid’s apartment. 

Great was Cheeny’s amazement as, after travers- 
ing the inhabited portion of tue hall; which was 
magnificently titted up, he came to the neglected 
west wing in which the eari jay. 

Peters, whose terrible suspicions had rapidly 
changed to painful conviction, would have yiven 
much ‘to be abie to unlock the door of the earl’s 
apartment without Cheeny seeing him. But that 
was impossible, and the only reason why Chéeny 
did not knock him down at once was’ because his 
amazement at the sight of the invalid earl et that 
momént wade him forget everything else. 

‘The unlucky steward waited in a horror of stupe- 
faction till tlie earl and Cheeny had got over the ex- 
citement of the first explanations. 

Presently Lord Dane looked up and recognized 
him for the man who had let him in the first mght 
of his arrival at the west portal of the hall; and led 
the assault of his fellows upon him. 

The earl sat up in his bed and looked at the un- 
fortunate steward with scowling and portentous 
brow, 

Peters’s ruddy countenance turned yellow with 
dismay and foreboding, but he stood bis ground, 
Suspicions he had had all along that the injured wan 
was not precisely what the pretended Lord Dane had 
called him, but nothing like the awful trata had till 
now penetrated his horrified brain. 

This the earl !—this one, whose sacred person he 
and his fellows had flung rudely down and beaten 
upon the marble floor of his own ancestral mansion ? 
Who, then, was the other? Who was he who had 
culled himself “lord’’? Some abandoned ruttliau, 
doubtless, some low villain. 

Lord Dane broke in upon his musings with a jeer- 
ing and angry laugh: 

* Look at him, Cheeny. He called me a madman, 


toleg hea w thee ity, thie - 





and he and the rest of those idiots here have been 
toadying my double all this time. Pleasant, wasn’t 
it, for me, the true owner of all, to lie here under 
lock and key while that rascal sat at my table and 
se However, my lady was not so 
crnel.’ 


_The earl fell back upon his pillow again, laugh- 

ing, but his lips twitched nervelessly. 
“What bronght you here, Cheeny ?” he demanded, 
ptly. ‘No one knew I came.” 
_ ‘I was telegraphed for, my lord, by a person 
signing herself Mrs. Crofts.” 

The earl started. 

“Ah,” he cried, “that explains all. Here, you 
rascal,” he added, turning to Peters. “ Heath went 
yes y morning, did he not? I mean the person 
whom you idiots have been calling Lord Dane ¢”’ 

“ My lord, he left yesterday morning,”’ stamimered 
Peters, abjactly, “‘and—and he took my lady—I mean 
the person he called Lady Dano—with him.” 

Lord Dane started ip again with angry impotu- 


osity. aE Pn 
“ Off with you dW @id shut the door. See him 
down the stairs; Cheériy.” 
The valet Re BF , 
Peters pushed forward litte thé 
He wanted sorié ass that | rq 
sites and emoltiments of his it position were 
not absolately lost by folly. 
“Ef your lordship be to let me tell 
- , With the most abject humility. 
a cyan or Cheeny shall 
earl. 


“righ pétyui- 


te followed Hit: 
atthe handsoiiest gifité of apartments in the 
it complete or oioe,” heeny whispered, 

d ine | ow ready. 


tera brightendé Witte; tien hurried away to 


beh” .. cried, passion- 
With tO the ends of the earth 
have hier, fT will by —” 

“ My lord,” exclaimed the earl’s valet and most 
confidential man. “I thought—I had supposed 
that Mr. Heath——” 

“ You supposed that I had agreed to his plans, 
So I hdd so faras 1 knew them, But there was éne 
featare of them which he carefully concedled from 
me. He has married the girl whom he knew L adored. 
He has stolen her from me by a base and deliberate 
deceit, dnd he shall not nave her.” 

‘** My lord, do I understand yon? Has not Mr. 
Heath married the daughter of that Mr. Vassar 
wiiom you have so long honoured with your detes- 
tation ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Lord Dane, excitedly ; “ he has miar- 
ried that girl whom Vassar made me promise to 
uke a Countess of Dane as soon as she was oltl 
enough on penalty of being routed from the earldom 
myself.” 

“* My lord!” cried the servant, looking anxiously 
at the door. 

‘“* Pshaw, there is no one to lear. Better not be 
speaking too loudly of such matters though, I know, 
Luauks, Cheeny ; a a good fellow. Bat about 
Syvil Vassar. I hated the father and fancied I 
uated the daughter. She was a mere child when L 
saw her, and no beaaty in my eyes then. But she 
has developed into a creature of the rarest: loveli- 
ness. ‘I'nere is not another such aface in England— 
idiot that I was. No wonder Heath would not peér- 
uit me to have a glimpse of her at Dane Honse. 
ut 1 saw her face unveiled at a window just'as 
the train was starting, and I knew her at once.” 

“* My lord,’”’ exclaimed Cheeny, ‘‘ how could yon 
recognize her? You have never seen Mr.: Vassar’s 
duuguter but once. Sane was a child then.” 

*L have seen her since, but 1 did not know her. 
She and the Miss Channing I met at Falkner are 


ne. 

Cheeny started violently, and a singular change 
passed over his face. 

“* [mpossible !”’ he said, involuntarily, and checked 
himself. 

** Of course,” said Lord Dane, “ I did not suspect 
they were the same till | saw her at the window, 
nor did then until [ tried to get into the carriage 
where she was, and Heath threw me off the plat- 
form, He must have known all the while.” 

Cheeny was terribly puzzled. He knew that the 
little girl at Falkner, the Miss Cuanning in ques- 
tion, was Perdita Lorne, and Perdita Lorne could 
not be Sybil Vassar. : 

“My lord,” he asked, “ has this young lady light 
ot dark hair?” 

“ic is a dark brown, silky and shining, and her 
eyes are the sume colour.” R 

Cheeny’s eyes twinkled and his cheeks flushed a 
little. 

**She has a dark, brilliant face, cheeks and lips 
deep coloured, and is rather small and slight?” he 
questioned, 
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“To be sure. Why, where did you see her ?” 

“TI was at Falkner Pao enough for that,’? Cheeny 
answered, quietly. . 

He was thinking how he could turn this mistake 
of the earl’s—for mistake it was, somehow—to ac- 
count, 

One thing was sure, so long as Lord Dane believed 
the girl Heath had married to be the one he had 
known as Miss Channing there would be an end to 
any friendship between them, and the intriguing 
valet had always been jealous of that intimacy. 

“Mr. Heath must have managed very cleverly,” 
he said. 

“ Cleverly ?”? cried his lordship, furious with re- 
membrance of how he had played into Heath’s hands. 
“Why, I gave him fifty thousand pounds in the 
lump to marry on, and lent him my name, my title, 
my servants, carriage, town house and country seat. 
So cleverly that if we ever meet again, and meet 
we shall, it will be his life or mine. I should like to 
know what Sybil suid when she found out who he 
was. She thought she was marrying me, that is, she 
thought she was marrying Lord Dane.” 

“ Perhaps he has not told her any better yet.”’ 

“Yes, he has. She knows at any rate; and here 
is where I am puzzled, Cheeny. There is a mystery 
about it somewhere that is beyond me. This very 
girl whom Heath has married as Lord Dane has 
been my nurse most of the time since I have been 
shut up in this room.” 

The man stared at his master as though he 
thought he had suddenly gone mad indeed. 

His lordship smiled rather dolefully. 

“It is true, Cheeny,and Iam not raving. Itwas 
she who telegraphed for you to come—on the eve of 
her departure with him, it seems,” and the earl 
clenched his teeth. 

Cheeny reflected for a moment: 

His telegram had been sent that morning, and, 
according to what he had heard from the servants, 
Heath and his wife had left on the morning pre- 
vious. 

Who then sent the telegram? Not Heath’s wife, 
but Perdita of course. He had kept himself informed 
of her movements, aud knew she was at Leuseleigh 
village visiting a so-called aunt. But what he did 
not know was that she and Heath bore the relation- 
ship they did to each other. 

Lord Dane turned suddenly ioward his valet. 

“Cheeny,” he said, “I woula give my earldom 
this moment to be able to take her from him—en- 
tirely.” 

Cheeny’s face flushed. 

“* My lord, would you give me what you did him 
to secure her ?”’ 

“ What—fifty thousand pounds? Yes, and more 
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[VASSAR MURDERED. ] 
too. But they are married. _ You can’t break a 
marriage, Cheeny, clever as youare, It takes the 
House of Lords to do that.” 

‘You would not marry her, my lord, now that 
you have got those papers away from Vassar ?” 

‘I'd marry her this moment, if I could.’ 

“That is another thing,’ the valet muttered to 
himself, looking thoughtful. 

Suddenly a daring thought crossed him. 

“* My lord,” he said, gravely, “ may I change the 
subject? I was just starting for Leuseleigh when 
your mysterious Mrs. Croft telegraphed forme. I 
was not coming on your account, however, for I did 
not know you were here.” 

“* What were you coming for, then ?” 

“ My lord, did I understand Fe rightly when I 
thought you said that you would never sleep soundly 
again till you knew ake that other person, to whom 
those papers referred, was ?” } 

“* Of course,’’ said Lord Dane, regarding him won- 
deringly. ‘I have always had my doubts about 
that Cher person being in existence after all. Vas- 
sar showed me the papers, but he never gave me 
any satisfaction concerning the mysterious indivi- 
dual to whom they referred.” 

‘“*T have discovered that individual, my lord.” 

oe You e 

“ LL” 

‘* How—in Heaven’s name? What are you up to, 
Cheeny ?”’ i 

“It is a woman, my Jord—or rather, a girl—a 
young girl.” t 

“If you are telling the truth she is just as 
dangerous to me as a man would be. The earldom 
and the property are entailed in the female; as well 
as the male line.” 

“TI know it.” 

_The earl looked startled and somewhat suspi- 
cious. 

“You must have been at an immense deal of 
trouble, Cheeny. Itis fortunate that I have secured 
and destroyed those papers, or you might be turn- 
ing upon me, as Vassar did.” 

“Those were only copies which you destroyed, 
my lord. You have been badly imposed upon. 
Vassar had the real documents less than a week ago. 
He was at Dane House, and, knowing I was in your 
confidence, showed them to me.”’ 

Cheeny spoke quietly—too much so perhaps, for 
his master’s anger flamed up. 
bie ps ger and you've gone into league with 

m > 

“No, my lord.” 

The earl looked terribly startled. 

“The true heiress of Dane——” began Cheeny, 
dcliberately. 
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Lord Dane interrupted him, his handsome brows. 
nearly meeting in an angry scowl, 

“Where is she? Does she know ?” 

“She is here in Leuseleigh village. She knows. 
nothing, my lord, as yet.” 

An intense light flashed from the earl’s eyes as 
he looked searchingly at his tranquil valet. 

** Here—does she live here? What is her name?” 

“ Her real name, or the one she is known by at 
present, my lord ?”’ 

** The one she is known by of course.” 

Cheeny hesitated again before he spoke, but he 
had a daring scheme on foot, and something must 
be risked. 

“She is called Perdita Lorne,” he said. 

Lord Dane did not recognize the name. How: 
could he ?—he had never in his life heard it before. 
But he noticed the significance in his valet’s tone, 
and frowned again. 

“Well,” he said, angrily ; “let me hear the rest! 
You have the best part on your mind still, I am 
sure.” 

“* My lord, there is ne more, unless you please to. 
Tequire my service in the disposal of this young’ 
person, who might inconvenience you seriously if 
she only knew her rights,” 

Again the signifnene of Cheeny’s tone caused a. 
Saaenee illy sensation to creep over Lord 


ane. 

“*T don’t know what you could do,”’ he said, coldly. 

“TI cannot well marry her out of your way, having 
one wife already,” the valet said, in a tono of 
familiarity he had never attempted before. 

His master turned towards him sharply. 

“ You are impertinent, Cheeny. Don’t talk of yow 
marrying a girl who is perhaps Countess of Dane in 
her own right—I won't permit that.” 

Cheeny whitened, and his black eyes flashed under 
their downcast lids; but he made no reply. 

The earl lay back among his embroidered pillows, 
a flush, as of fever, in his pale, thin face. 

*T will pay you your price to hold your tongue, 
Cheeny, if you'll tell me what you want, then we'll 
let the matter rest till I’ve seen Vassar.” 

The valet’s face contracted slightly, anda curious, 
ashy look crept round his mouth. He moistened 
his lips for a moment before he spoke. 

“You will never see Mr. Vassar alive, my lord,” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“* What ?” 

Mr. Vassar is dead!’ 

He tried to look the earl in the face as he said it, 
but his bold eyes flickered before that steady, in- 
tense gaze. 





“Dead! Impossible!” the earl muttered. 
(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,”’ “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“ The Three Passions,” §c., ¥c. 


—@—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 
The slumbering venom of the folded es 


yron. 

A Poop of conflicting emotions swept over Lady 
Kimbolton’s storm-tossed soul. Again she was in the 
presence of the only man she ever loved. She was 
married to one whom she detested, but the laws 
which we all respect—laws both human and divine 
—told her that she ought to check the slumbering 
yg which once more threateued to burst into a 

ame, 

But the wayward hearts of poor human beings will 
sometimes get the better of mind and judgment, and 
she extended her hand to Captain Anglesey. 

He raised it to his lips and reverently kissed the 
slender, ungloved fingers with his trembling lips, 
shaking like a man in delirium under the weight of 
this unexpected happiness, 

It was the second time since his departure for 
India that his lips had touched Marigold’s hand. We 
know what the first kiss cost him. For that brief and 
fleeting pleasure he had paid with the loss of his 
— and twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
avour, 

What would be the penalty of the second he did 
not dare to guess. 

His appearance appealed forcibly to Marigold’s 
sympathy, 

His sedate and gloomy look, so different to that 
which his face used to wearin the happy days gone by 
when they were engaged to one avother—bis hair 
already tinged with gray—the eyes sunken, yet burn- 
ing with a hidden fire—all reminded her of what he 
had endured for her sake. 

“Oh, my dear Frank,’’ burst from her with a moan. 
“How you must have suffered! How they have 
punished you!” 

“I have forgotten it, Marie,” he replied, using a fond 
abbreviation of her name which he used to apply to 
her in the happy days gone by. “I shall never 
think of it again, since I underwent the infliction 
for your sake, and since I see you once more.” 

“The recollection of your punishment,” she said, 
“makes the thought of ming the more severe,” 

“Of yours!” he ejaculated, in surprise. “ How is 
a I did not know that you had been miser- 
a a,?? 

“Ah yon do not understard my husband,” she sn- 
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(THE INTERVIEW AT SPA.] 


swered, with a ead smile, “nor did I until lately. 
But this I will tell you, we have the same execu- 
tioner, whose thinly veiled brutality and indifference 
make themselves daily felt. Ashe is without pity for 
you so he is to me, and I assure you I cannot endure 
much more. No one but myself knows or ever 
can guess one half of what I have had to go through 
with that man; my life has been a slow, ling ering tor- 
ture.” 

It was difficult for Captain Anglesey to conceal his 
anger and agitation cansed by this speech. It came 
upon him like a revelation, He had submitted to 
his cruel fate to save Marigold, but when he found 
that his sacrifice had been useless he lost the com- 
fort which had hitherto consoled and supported him. 

“Has Lord Kimbolton dared to denounce you?” 
he asked, his white lips quivering. 

“Oh, no. He is fartoo clever for that. He knows 
that he could not even obtain a judicial separation 
from me, but he does worse, far worse than openly 
despise me. He treats me with hourly ignominy, and 
is evidently trying to kill me, though before strangers 
he assumes a hypocritical mask which is infinitely 
disgusting. He pretends to be kind and loving, ex- 
presses a tender solicitude for my health, and 
— while he bends upon me the eye of the basi- 

isk. 

“Do you want to drive me mad, Marigold,” cried 
Anglesey, “that youtell me this story of your wrongs? 
Can you forget what we once were to each other? 
and do you not know that this recital drives me to 
Toa ? Shall I avenge you?” 

“No, but I ask you to save me.” 

“What can I do? There is no safety but in 
flight. If you will give up all and fly with moj we 
may yet find peace and happiness.” 

“Oh, if I could only hide with you in some cave 
in the mountain, where the foot of man never pene- 
trates and with no human eye to watch us, I could 
die contented,” she replied. 

“Die, Marie! You wring my heart now as much 
as you inflamed my resentment amomentago. Think 
of what is before us, my well beloved, We have the 
future, Forget the past. It is buta bad dream. The 
future, Marie—the future is ours, ‘hey cannot rob 
us of that.” 

She shook hes head and sighed, while a hectic flush 
mantled her chek, and that short cough—the fore- 
runner of consumption—broke from her chest. 

**My future will be short. I have the seeds of an 
insidious complaint planted in my breast, Frank. I 
shall not live long,” she said, in a plaintive tone, 
“ yet if I could die in your arms my soul would be 
at rest,” . 
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Tears flowed from Captain Anglesey's eyes; the 
pathos with which she spoke and the probability 
that what she said was true affected him deeply. 

“Fly with me to-night—at once!” he exclaimed. 
“T will love you so, Marie, that you shall get well’ 
in spite of your forebodings. You must—you shall 
live for me and for your own sake. Leave this mon- 
ster who calls himself your husband; no law would 
recognize a union perpetuated under such circum- 
stances, It is a sin to compel a lady to live with a 
husband who treats her with the studied cruelty of 
Lord Kimbolton. The law grants a separation on 
the ground of cruelty. Very well, I have heard your 
case; Iam the judge, I am the law, and I break the 
chains with which this man has bound you. I liberate 
you. Marie, you are free,” 

As he said this the light of enthusiasm kindled in 
his eye, and Marigold bent beneath his searching 
gaze, which seemed to have in it something allied 
to inspiration. 

He had raised his voice so high while speaking 
that Wilfred Marshall, who stood near, could not 
help hearing what he said. 

The proposal made to Lady Kimbolton alarmed 
him, for her own and his friend’s sake. Such a step as 
he urged was fraught with peril to both of them, and 
it was clearly bis duty to prevent them committing 
any rash action if he had the power to do so, whick 
he rather doubted. 

Advancing a few steps, he said : 

“My dear Anglesey, I have overheard your pro- 
position without intending to do so, and I beg you 
to hesitate before you take an irrevocable step.” 

“Am I not justified in asking Marie to break her 
chains ?” replied Captain Anglesey. 

“I answer uvhesitatingly in the negative. It is 
madness—if Lady Kimbolton consents she sacrifices 
her position in society for ever.” 

“Her position,” repeated Anglesey, scornfully, 
“what is it? Has she any enjoyment in life? 
she not hastening to the grave as quickly as the man 
she justly calls her executioner can send her? Do 
not talk to me of society and position.” 

* But consider——” 

“TI have considered,” interrupted Anglesey, impa- 
tiently. “ Marie was mine years before she saw Lord 
Kimbolton, whom she only married because she 
thought me dead, and was obliged to yield to the im- 
portunities of her ambitious aunt.” 

“Do not seek to dissuade us, Mr. Marshall,” said 
Marigold ; “ for I feel that it is our fate to jbe united 
while I remain on earth. Soon all will be over.” 

“You must not yield to this infatuation,” cred 
Marshall; “I will prevent it by some means, Kim- 
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bolton is in these rooms somewhere. I will seek him 
and inform him of your intention.” 

“Then never call yourself friend of mine again,” 
replied Captain Anglesey. 

Wilfred Marshall struck his forehead with his 
hand. 

What couldhe do? He did not intend to betray 
his friend, he only threatened him in order that he 
might be alarmed. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “if you will not listen to 
reason I shall not place any obstacle in your way, 
thongh you shall not accuse me in your calmer mo- 
ments of being your accomplice.” 

“Go,” replied Captain Anglesey ; “tell Kimbolton 
that I have claimed my own. Say the culprit—or 
rather the victim—hbas obtained a réprieve on the 
ecaffuld—the cond d oné is tched from his 
grasp at the eleventh hoat.” 

Wilfred Marshall hesitated. 

“If you still call yourself my friénd,” continued 
the captain, “hasten to my house, bring with you 
a carriage and pair, atid accompany ué io our flight.” 

“Is your determination fixed ?” said Wilfred. 

“Tt is. Marie resigti herself to her first love. I 
must save her.” 

“In half an h6at I will return. W4 liave been to- 
gether ee long for ihe to desert you néw,” exolaiméd 
Wilfred. 

Anglesey extended his hand, which Was graepéd 
firmly, and thé fiext nioment. the lovers were alone, 
for Marshall had gone on bis érratid, his head bent, 
and hie mitid filled with distal forebodings. 

Captain Anglesey réjoined wale i 

“Half an hour to wait, désrest,” he in & 
tender voiée. “Then We shall have the world before 
as—libérty, indds, love.” 

“Oh, Praok,” héf lad “those words 
= so éwoet that I ne listen to them for ever. 

ou raise me from thé abyes.of despair, for 
me is what freedom is to thé dla¥e ; Waiipteinse fot me 
is what the solitary felon in Kis priéon 6M has not 
dared to dream of; and love—oh, love is thé dew of 
heaven which falls on the tant sinner!” 

“You must not niistrast the futuré, Marie, dar- 
ling, my own sweet—sweetest pet,” answered Frank 
Anglesey, in those impassioned tones which only the 
soul of one who loves madly can utter. “ What care 
we for society—for anything? You are mine,.and 
[am yours. There is an eternity of heavenly bliss 
in the bare thought. We must be brave and confi- 
dent. Have you never seen the most lovely skies 
succeed the most awful tempest? All is peace and 
sunshine and calm where before wére storm and blind- 
ing rain. It will be the same with us. We have 
been so miserable; we have submitted to all the 
agonies, all the tortures, all the griefs of this life— 
but Heaven is just. I dare to speak of Heaven in 
this connection. Your pdor, bruised soul shall fiud 
that there isa balm in Gilead which is reserved for 
those who unjustly suffer. Wipe away your tears, 
for tlhe days of weeping have passed, and now all 
shall be smiles and sunshine.” 

Marigold listened to him with a sort of dumb 
ecstasy. 

Those musical words of love and hope touched the 
profoundest caverns of her innermost soul. Her eyes 
were half closed, and a divine smile sat upon her 
still lovely and unclesed lips. 

“Don’t yon see, Marie, darling,” continued the 
young man, “don’t you see that we were created for 
one another, and that we ought todivide sorrows and 
joys between us? Go back with me for the last time 
over the past, which I have properly termed a bad 
dream. What dowesee? The love which animated 
my being was kindled at the same instant in your 
soul. You vowed to be mine before I undertook that 
ill-fated voyage to India. I have little doubt now 
that Mrs. Henderson destroyed my letters to you, and 
invented the story of my death, so that you might 
make a more advantageous match in a worldly point 
of view.” 

“If Thad only thought my aunt capable of such 
perfidy,” sighed Marigold. 

“It was through my fault that you were lost, but 
a fault which you know how to forgive, since it was 
love for you that dictated it. Imagine, Marie dear, 
my horror on returning to England to find you the 
wife of another! I looked upon him as a robber ; 
he had stolen all that I prized on earth. Yet you 
were his, and I knew what a censorious world would 
say if we were found together. What did you do? 
Instead of abandoning me for my indiseretion, you did 
all you could to save me.” 

“It was fate, Frank,” she said. 

“You behaved like an honourable and virtnous 
woman, and I would have died sooner than the world 
should have been able to say a word against you. 
But all is altered now. I will struggle no longer 
against what you justly term fate. A year has 
passed since that dreadful meeting. I have worn the 





convict’s dress, and eaten the cunvict’s fare, while 


I did the work that no labourer is ever called upon to 
perform. I thought it would have killed me at first.” 

“And I, Frank—I thought that you would never 
survive the hardships and the indignity.” 

“ Had it not been for my love for you I must have 
sunk under it all,” he replied. “ But whenever the 
iron entered my soul most deeply I thought of you. 
‘It is for her sake,’ I said, and I bore up. There is 
a sweetness after all in the bitter cup of suffering. 
The early Christians, under thé Sword of the perse 
cutor, proudly offered their Bodies for their faith ; 
their cross was hard to bear, but they felt a pleasure 
in suffering, because througlt suffering they entered 
into their rest, and did thé they had set them- 
selves ; and I, Marie, #66) @ in having worn thé 
yellow livery of the 668 Because it was for you 
—it was the badge of thy # 
“How he must 16¥e m6!” thhtmured Lady Kim- 
bolton. “ How he ditist 1696 aie! It is worth witilé 
to have lived to beso loved.” 

Captain Angleséy eaaght the Half-uttered worda, 


and a devs you! Wai Aras. watt 

o ow I must ’ ie, 
doubt it? Love‘tér 468 creéd with m6; apr 
more than love adoration, iddlatry |” 

“Hush, F ‘she “This ig impious): 
you must not taliees, will be offended, 
‘punish us sett , i 

He was ¢ f6F @fitemett) and theif Hearts Beat 
in unison. 

“What do yo he 

“My husban asnewered. 

“He may ill you; because the érne! hawk 


| wit “bab the” grédtest) rutfiat | it 
wo Over boats feta am fh ‘her lite |, 


‘Were best for him ut to rétisé wie,” ats Angle- 
wey, with o threatening gewbute. 
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my lord, you are wouuded. “have less to complain 
of than many husbands of an equal rank to you. 

The Provoked Husband. 
“T wint not waste words in assuring you of the 
depth of my passion, Marie,” resumed Captain Angle- 


alarmed and pained her. “Can the infinite be ex- 
pressed in words? But you too love me with’ equal 
tenderness, therefore you are fully able to compte- 
hend my feelings. Nothing can separate us, ‘Torn 
from you, ruined, and thrown iuto a prison—I am 
again by a strange fatality side by side with yon. 
Do: not hesitate; we must make each other’s Edeu.” 

“IT am yours, Frank. Why do you plvad so 
earnestly ?” she answered. 

“I know it is not necessary, but.it is so long since 
I had an opportunity of talking to you that Lam 
afraid I may lose yous Your mind may change, or 
Kimboltou may intervene. I want to make sure of 
you, Marie, and I must-pour out my soul to you or 
go mad,” he replied. P 

“ It is time that the bell of freedom sounded,” she 
said, “for my strength would soon have failed me. 
There isa limit to human endurance, aud mine is 
“17 reached.” 

“ You have said ‘Save me,’ and I will do so, even 
at all hazards. After what I have gone through for 
you there is no risk too desperate to be encountered, 
Fortune is tired of persecuting us, I cau already 
hear the tocsin of liberty. Come, Marie, rise—be 
brave; by this Lime Marshall will have returned ; let 
us hasten to the carriage. I could wish to put worlds 
and oceans between us and your tormentor, ury sweet 
éne.” 

“ Yes, let us make haste,” said Marigold as she 
shivered with an undelined dread. 

Lady Kimbolton rose and placed her hand upon 
Frank Anglesey's arm. 

They hurried into the ball room, which was filled 
with people whirling in the maze of the giddy waltz; 
& wist seomed to swim before their eyes, they saw no 
one, but pushed their way through the crowd to the 
grand entrance, which it was necessary for them to 
gain ere they could descend the steps which would 
bring them to their carriage. 

The vestibule was nearly gained. No one hed 
spoken to—uo one had stopped them. Everything 
so far was in their fuyour, when suddenly Lady 
Kimbolton uttered a stifled cry. 

Captain Auglesey felt a tremor run through all 
his veins, aud an icy chill penetrated to the marrow 
of his bones. m 

A hand fell upon the shoulder of her ladyship, and 
the touch seemed to. scorch her glistening, lily-white 
skin and shrivel it-upas if it had been a land of fire. 

‘Then a voice addressed her in accents of polite 


starts back a : the h suaké 
in his path. He felts ité slutibering " ™ 
“ What would yoti ay?” pate, y- 
* Tet Kimbolton Beware; I am bis anid it” 


“T believe your ladyship has mistaken your escort, 
If it is your wish to leave the ball I shall havo the 
greatest pléasure in conducting you to your car- 


riage. 

Captain Anglesey tufted, bristling with angor, 
and {ouad times? feoing bok Ruabiiten, wha, tow: 
ever. did not déign to bestow so mach as a glance 
upon him. 

“Come, madain, your atm,” lie repeated. 

Ashort instatit of terrible silence followed these 


sf Indyship's limbs sééitied sidkidg upder her. 
Shé could have fallen on her knees, bat as if think- 
ing of this Kimbolton seized her by the wrist in a 
grasp Of iro atid held het in such.a crushing grip 
= nr acry from hér, wrung unwillingly by 
sliver pain. : 

Tiiis cry, this groan—call it what you will—which 
ar sophie | from the white lips of the unhappy 
eae rauk's heart ag if a sword had been 
th rough it. 

“ z iord, he Median in & hdllow voice, his 
teeth @et, hid éyes sparkling, “this is an outrage, 
The niin who Knowingly hurts a woman is a Gbward. 
If you'@e not wid rataiid this I mast teach you.” 
Lord Kimbolton léekéd at Odptaia Anglesey from 


thead td fdot as if L8hiad never him before, and 
ae hin * ae and insolent stare of sove- 
«vfs - ‘eel? Prhca the misfortane not ts 
ed you ils $a Wate a coward, and I repeat 
For @ sésotid tie Bota Kimbolton favoured him 
wil cs rl a eg setae 


fis tateee, was 
, walt 
“Yo my Way. Make room.” 


Instead , Captain Anglesey took two 
stbps forwhtd, and, Siding thee boa 4 his breast 
With att aie! ey : 

« ‘The! drde)Hae arrived for yordud E-td sottle » 
long-standing wessunt.” 

“(Get out of my way, sir; I do not know you,” said 
his lordship, who with difficulty managed to sustain 
the shrinkiog woman on his arm. 

* Take care, my lotd/’ said Anglesey; whose anger 
increased momentarily, while the other preserved his 


sey, in a more gentle toue, as he saw that his violence} composure. 


“ Take cate of yourself, thy good fellow, and let 
the pass. I have asked you twice. This insolence 
is wo much.” 

“ My lord,” contintied’ Angledsy, “I can forgive 
you all that you made ine ubdergo, because it was in 
4 great méasure my Own fault and my own doing; 
but [ can never pardou you the suffering you have 
caused this <ugel, and’ will exact a terrible revenge 
from you.” 

A sinister smile stole over Lord Kimbolton’s coun- 
ten+nes, 

In a bitterly sarcastic tone he replied : 

“ You forget, sir, that this angel is my wife!” 

“[ deny it,” answered Captain Anglesey. “You 
have broken the ties that existed between you ; they 
have been snapped by your brutal behaviour. She 
casts off her allegiance and I proclaim her freedom. 
She is' your wife uo longer,” 

“ Por your advantage, perhaps,” said Lord Kim- 
bolton, with a sneer, 

“If she is tired of your part of executioner can 
you wonder at it 2” j 

“Who can prevent me from acting as I please?” 
asked his lordship. 

“I! replied the captain. 

“Lo what way, pray? I have yet to learn how 
you can iuterfere with thy movements.” 

* By killing you as one geutiewan kills another, 
though it is au excess of courtesy to apply the term 
to you,” replied Anglsey. 

“ And how is that, may I ask?” 

“ By fighting @ duel. It: is permissible out here. 
Duels are every day affairs. I will meet you and 
trust to the justice of my cause to run you through 
the body.” f 

Lord Kimbolton did notellow himself, to be in the 
least ruffled. ' 

He laughed in a hard,eruel manner, and replied : 

“A duel, aud with you!, Surely you forget who 
you are aud whom you are talking to, A duel! My 
gvod man, a geutiemen of bouour and position does 
not fight with a convicted thief.” , 

Hitherto the conversation had been carried on in & 
low voice, and the atteution of the dancers and those 
who were promeuading the ball-room was not ar 
rested; but now Kimbolton spoke loudly and accented 
every word he uttered with am insulting emphasis 
which could not be mistaxen. Jt. was meant to wound 
—to iasulti—aud.every word went home. Each cruel 
thrust was felt by him for whom it was intended. 








raillery. 





Captain Anglesey gave utterance to a roar of fury, 
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and, forgetful of th fa Indy and th 

forgetful of the presence of a lacy an 6 scene 
io O niok he was, raised bis hand as if he would strike 
his lordship, but the latter seized his partially up. 
lifted arm and forced it down, then, twisting it round 
with a force almost, hereulean—which his alender 
form aled aimed, in a voice of thunder: 

“Quit this room! I order you!” 

By this time the distarbance was so marked'that 
the dancing was interr 4 

The orchestra stopped playing, and a rumour ran 
through the room that a quarrel had taken place be- 
tween an English lord and the well-known and 
wealthy Mr. Couingsby. 

All eyes were turned uponthem. A slight crowd 
which increased in numbers every minute, surround 
them, and people even got on chairs and benches the 
better to see what was going on. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked a dozen voices at 
once. 

“Gentlemen,” replied Lotd Kimbolton, “ what has 
passed is unworthy of your attention. I am merely 
dismissing an impostor who should never have been 
allowed to enter into your. company. My name is 
Kimboltcn, aid I am @ peer of England; therefore I 
donot think you will require any corruboration of my 
statement,” ~ al 

He pointed to Captain Auglesey as;he spoke, who 
stood Before him, breathing devily 

A murmur of astonishment and of indignation ran 
through the circle which surrounded them. 

One spectator, who seemed to echo the general sen- 
timent of the assembly, said: 

“Mr. Coningsby an imposter and. unworthy of our 
society! It must be a mistake, my lord.” 

“T never make @ mistake,’ continned Lord Kim- 
bolton ; “and I know very well what I am talking 
about. You are the dipes of this fellow, who calls 
himself Mr, Coningsby and is in reality Captain 
Anglesey, late of the Kast India Company’s service. 
This man I tell you is an impostor. This man has 
recently been discharged from prison. This man is 
a convict!” 

The effect of this communication was immense 
apon the fashionable crowd. Yet many séemed in- 
creduluus, Mr, Coningsby had for so long # time 
been the popular idol thet it was diffica]t to displace 
him ata blow. + Catal 

“You, sir,” continted Lord Kimbolton, add 
the person who had before spokén, “appear to. 
some interest in the discharged prisoner, Read that 
report of his case in the Times, which I‘happen to 
have in my pocket. You will seé that he was con- 
demnvd obont two years ago-to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour for a robbery with vio- 
lence from the house of Lord Kimbolton. As I was 
be prosecutor I ought to be well informed as to the 
acts.” 





The gentleman glanced hastily at the paper, then 
handed it back, saying : 

“The evidence seems conclusive, my lord.” 

All fell away from Anglesey as if he was stricken 
with the plague or that dreadfully infectious leprosy 
which was so much dreaded in Eastern lands. 

The circle grew large, and although the ladies 
were inclined to pity Frank the men evinced no sign 
of being merciful to biim. 

Certain of triumph Kimbolton continued : 

“If you want any farther proof, gentlemen, of the 
truth of what I say you have only to look at the 
man. He cannot answerme. Guilt is unmistakeably 
written upou his hang-dog countenance,” Then he 
added, addressing Anglesey ; ““Begone, I say, asecond 
time, Ihave unmasked, and I drive you from the 
society of respectable people.” 

Overwhelmed, crushed, thunder-stricken, Captain 
Anglesey almost lost his senses. Words rose to the 
tip of liis tongue, bat he could not utter them. The 
exposure was complete. The floor seemed to recede 
from his feet. ‘I'he walls, the ceiling, the spectators 
all rolled beforé him in an indistinguishable mass. 
A vertigo took posséssion of him; a vast clamour 
arose on all sides aud deafened him. 

He pressed his hands to his forehead td still the 
throbbing of his brain, which seemed like a loom 
agitated by a huge shuttle in motion. He would have 
uttered wild, balf-savage cries like those of, a wild 
= but they died away in his throat with a hoarse 

altie, 

Then he thought it was night, and a black cloud 
enveloped him. He saw uothing more, he heard no- 
thing further ;"he féll from his high estate like a 
Fond tree stricken by the axe, and, tumbiing heavily 
forward in the midst of the wonderiug crowd, he be- 
came insensible. 

Drawing his wife away, Lord Kimbolton ex- 
claimed ; 

z Now, my dear, let us walk about.” 

. Oh, you will kill me!” murmured Marigold, who 
peri cyg a horror-stricken spectator of this dreadful 


“lam perfectl -syare ‘of it,” he answered. “The 





ond jis sure, though the process takes time; aud may 
seem slow.” 

He dragged the trembling lady away from the 
spot, while the servants carried the inanimate body 
of Captain Anglesey into the garden, that he might 
Have the benefit of the fresh air. 

Then the orchestra began to play again, and the 
dancers resumed their places, talking about what had 

appened, and enjoying the new seandal, which had 
arrived to enliven the monotony of their existence. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
The bri oom forget the bride 
That wedJed wile was, made yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has’been; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles so sweetly on her icnee, 
But I'll remember thee, Gleucairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done forme. Burns. 

Tue husband and wife had not gone far before 
they met Mrs. Henderson and Doctor Dawson, who 
were promenading together. 

They looked anxious and extited. It was évident 
that some intimation of what had happened had 
reached them. . 

“Oh, I am so glad we have met you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Henderson ; “ the porns are talking. about the 
dreadful scene that has happened, and they mention 
your name, Kimbolton, and that of the unfortunate 
Oaptain Anglesey, who, it appears, has been a great 
man here.” 


“ He will not be a great man any er, for I have 

appears him. His reign is over here,” replied Kim- 
lton, 

ai How pale your ladyship looks,’’ observed the 
tor. 


“It is the heat,” said Kimbolton, replying for his 
wife; “is it not, darling? Tell Doctor Dawson that 
you feel the heat, my dear,” 

“T—T am not well. It is the heat,” andwered her 
ledyship, who dared not disobey her husbaud. 

“ Ah,” said the doctor. “ Yon must not over fatigue 
yourself, my dear madam. Absolute rest was pre- 
stribed to Queen Elizabeth when she had the tooth- 
ache, and the physicians of those days——” 

Mrs. Henderson cut short the worthy doctor's fa- 
vourite theme, saying: 

“Walk with me, Marie dear, to the réfreshment 
room. Anice isso cool. You must have an ice.” 

*“T will leave Lady Kimbolton in your charge 
while I take a turn with Doctor Dawson. Siall I 
find you in the refreshment room?” asked his lord- 
shi r 


Pes, we will wait there for you.” 

“We must make haste back to our hotel,” con- 
tinued Kimbolton, 

“Oh, you will not leave this lovely scene so early,” 
answered Mrs, Henderson; “ yet if dear Marigold’s 
health requires it——” 

“1 am always mindful of that, though it has not 
entered iuto my consideration in determining to re- 
turn early. It is necessary that we should do 6o be- 
cause we start by the first train to-morrow morning 
for Venice.” 

“For Venice? Leave Spa at 4 moment’s notice, 
when all we see is so charming, and there are so 
many old friends here? Why, we have not been 
here more than a day yet,” said Mrs. Henderson, iu 
a tone of remonstrauce, 

“Itis my wish—nay, more than that—my will, 
Mrs. Henderson,” answered his lordship. ‘‘ My dear 
Marigold is not so well here. The place does not 
agree with her, and she must have an immediate 
change.” 

“ Indeed, you are mistaken,” said Marigold, who 
did not wish to quit the place where Captain Angle- 
sey was. 

“My dear,” replied Kimbolton, “allow me and 
Doctor Dawson to be the best judges, I appeal to 
you, doctor—does Spa agree with her ladyghip ?” 

The doctor, who never coutradicted his lordship, 
answered: 

“ Certaiuly not, In my opinion the air is too ener- 
vating. It will not do to remain ere. I gee a change 
for the worse already.” 

“ Precisely so; therefore we start to-morrow morn- 
ing. It will inconvenieuce me greatly, but what 
sacrifice is there I would not gladly make for my 
dear wife? Coie, doctor, let us go to the tables fur 
half an hour. I have a few sovereigns in my pocket 
which I do not mind losiug,” 

Lord Kimbolton aud the docter walked away arm 
in arm, while Mrs. Henderson and Marigold sought 
the refresiment room. 

Her ladyship passively allowed herself to be led 
thither in her usual childish manner. All the fire 
aud determination which had been aroused in her 
by her meeting with Captain Auglesey had vanished 
with the crowning catastrophy of their interview, 

When they were seated Mrs, Henderson said: 

“T thought you would like to be alone with me, 





dear child, if only to unburden your heart, You have 


Seen him.” 

“ Alas, yes, Would that I had not. It seems 
fated that I should always drag him down. Ue is now 
dismissed from the society of Spa, an exposed and 
disgraced man,” yey Marigold. “I am the most 
unlucky woman that ever lived—unlucky to all I 
meet with. The sooner it is over the better. I Know 
this cough is killing me; that is all the conifort I 
have.” 

As she spoke she removed the handkerchief from 
her lips, and Mrs, Henderson remarked that it was 
slightly stained with blood. 

“ You must not despond, dear,” she said, “I know 
Kimbolton is harsh, but-can you wonder at it ? When 
i heard there was a disturbance going on I sent Daw- 
son to find out what it was. He was in the midst of 
his intolerable story about Queen Elizabeth aud her 
tooth-ache, which I have never heard in its entirety, 
and hope devoutly I never shall. Well, he returned 
sayiug that Kimboltou stopped you and Captain An- 
glesey just as you were going to elope, then he de- 
nounced the captain, aud called bim dreadful names 
—thief, convict and all the rest of it, Is that correct ?” 

“Quite. I will hide nothing from you,” replied 
Marigold. “Why should I? What doves it matter? 
what does anything matter now ?” 

“No wonder Anglesey was expelled, and it is 
really too bad‘ of him to intrude himself upon re- 
spectable people after what has happened.” 

“Do you also side against him, aunt—yon who 
are most to blame for his misery and my own?” 

“How, child?” asked Mrs. Henderson, elevating 
her eyebrows, 

“Can you ask?” replied Marigold, reproachfully, 

“Tam really very much in the dark, aud shall 
take it as a great favour if you will eulighteu me.” 

‘* Did you not invent the story of his death and keep 
back his letters from me? Had you not done sv, aud 
thus deceived me, I should never have married Lord 


| Kimbolton. Never, never.” 


“My dear, you take an erroneous view of the 
case,” replied Mrs. Henderson. “ As your guardian 
and vearest living gelative, I was obliged to luok 
after your interests and prevent you making a fyolish 
match if Icould. How much better are you off uow 
in a worldly point of view to what you would have 
been had you married a poor vilicer in the com- 
pauy’s service? A man in the Guards or a cavalry 
regimént would not have been so bad, but the com- 
pany’s service! It was too dread/ul to thiuk of.” 

arigold was in no frame of miud to be tortured 
with set speeches and stereotyped phrases, 

“ Do not talk to me like that nu, aunt,” she said. 
“T cannot bearit. ‘The mischief is doue and cannot 


‘be undone. I forgive you.” 


“ And I think in my turn that you have nothing to 
pardon, I did my daty, and you should thank me.” 

‘** Have I ever proved ungrateful ?”’ 

“No, I will not say that, you have always been 
good and obedient, but the eveuts of this eveniug 
have fairly startled me. I coufess that. Faucy your 
planning an elopement. I cau scarvely believe it.” 

“I was wrong, though before »ou condemu me 
you must consider the temptation of the moment.” 

** Making all the allowances for you I can, [ am 
unable to exonerate you from blame, my dear,” an- 
ewered Mrs. Henderson, 

“Oh! I wish Kimbolton would come to take me 
home. I long to be at rest. In the svulitude of my 
own chamber I can thivk and compose iny wiud.” 

** Here he is, dear,” replied Mrs. Heudersun. 

At the same moment Lurd Kimbolion entered the 
room and offered his arm to his wife with his usual 
politeness, 

They went to the carriage, which conducted them 
to their hotel, and Flora, who was still iu her lady- 
ship’s service, came upsiaivs to make ber mistress’s 
toilette de nuit. 

Marigold sat in a listless way before the glass 
while her maid removed her chiguon and brushed 
out her Hair. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself at the ball, my lady ?’’ 
asked Flora. 

“Oh, no,” replied Marigold, adding: “ Flora, canI 
trust you? will youo me a service? I know you 
are a spy upon my actions, and are supposed tu report 
everything to his lordship, but surly one woman 
cau feel for another.” 

“T am sure you judge me harshly, my lad;,” an- 
swered Flora. “1 Lave my fecliugs, and I shall be 
happy to do anything for you.” 

“Then I will trust you, It matters little if my 
confidence is mi-placed. Will you fiud out for me 
where Captain Auglesey is stuyiug ?” 

“Captain Anglesey, my lady? Is he here? I 
thought he was in prison.” 

‘He is released, aud bas been staying here for 
some time under the name of Coningsby. We have 
met, aud my husband recoguized him. He cruelly 
and shamefully denounced hi.” 


” 
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“ Well, my lady,” replied Flora, “ you can scarcely 
wonder at it. Ifa husband sees a lover with his wife 
it generally makes Lim wild, and I cannot blame my 
lord,” 

“ What does your opinion matter? I did not ask 
you for that,” replied Marigold, impatiently. “I 
want you to find out Mr. Coningsby, that is Captain 
Anglesey you know, and teil him we leave this place 
to-morrow morning early for Venice.” 

“ Leave Spa, my lady ?” 


“Yes. Ilave you not heard? - I suppose you will 
have your instructions soon, We go away as soon 
as possible to-morrow morning. Let Frank—I mean 
Captain Anglesey—know where we are going. Tell 
him I holu him in my soul, aud that he must see me 
again. ‘I'ell him to bear up bravely.” 


“There is my lord’s valet, Mr. Rouse,” said Flora, 
reflectively, “ Ile is what they call spoony on me, 
my lady, and will do anything forme. If I give him 
the commission he will execute it.” 

“ Do so then by all means and lose no time, I will 
goto bed by myself. Do this for me, Flora, and 
while I live you shall never want a friend,” replied 
Marigold. 

Flora was touched by her mistress’s evident dis- 
tress. 

“TI am very sorry for what has happened, and will 
really do all I can for you, my lady,” she said. 
“Thongh I can feel for my lord too. If I was to 
catch Teddy with any other woman I'd give him a 
piece of my mind, and I don’t know that I should 
not tear the hussy’s cap off. However, Teddy shall 
start at once, and if you are not asleep 

“Oh, no. I shall not sleep for hours. Come 
to me, Flora, and tell me what he says. If he can 
only bring me a line or a message from Frank I shall 
be eternally grateful to you. But at all events Captain 
Anglesey must know where we are going to.” 

Flora went away at once and found Teddy Rouse 
in the kitchen trying to speak French to the servants 
of the hotel and failing so dismally at each attempt 
that they all laughed at him. 

“ Teddy, come here,” exclaimed Flora, 

“I’m parley-vouing,” he replied. 

“Never mind. I want you.” 

“Bon swor,” exclaimed Teddy. “ Here’s my what 
do you call it, my share ammy—that’s my gal, you 
know.” 

The French and German servants laughed again, 
and Teddy rejoined his sweetheart. 

“ How on earth you can make sucha ridiculous ex- 
hibition of yourself I don’t know,” she exclaimed. “I 
think you're going silly, Teddy.” 

“Well, that’s a nice way to talk to a young 
gentleman,” answered Teddy. “ What’s in the wind 
now ?” 

“*] want you to do something for me.” 

“I thought so. Whit is it, my darling? 
You've only to name it and Teddy Rouse is off like 
a shot.” 

“T knew you'd do anything for me, Teddy dear,” 
continued Flora, “Have you heard of a Mr. Con- 
ingsby since you've been here ?” 

“Have 1 ?—haven’tl? A Mr. Captain Anglesey, 
you mean. Wasn't Lin the vestibule at the ball? 
and didn’t I see the shine 2?” 

“T have heard about it,” 

“ All the gentlemen's gentlemen was talking about 
the affair, and some blamed my lord and others said 
it served the captain right. They do say that my 
lady was going to make a bolt of it, and that’s why 
we're go ng to move on to Venice to-morrow morning. 
You've heard that, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course I have,” replied Flora. 

“And what is it I'm to do? Make haste, my 
dear, for I'm dead beat and want to go to my 

ed,” 





“That you won’t do just yet. You must go out 
and find Captain Anglesey, see how he is, and tell 
him that my lady is going to Venice. Give him her 
love and say she must see him again.” 

“That’s a pretty thing todo. If my lord found 
me out it wonld be ‘Go about your business, sir, 
and take a mouth’s wages instead of notice,’” replied 
Teddy. 

“ You must risk that.” 

“1 thought you did not care about my lady, and 
would rather serve master.” 

“Not in this case, l'eddy. My lady is in love, 
aud you know what that is, eh? So you’ve got 
sume sympathy for her.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Teddy, “it’s not for me to 
find fault with you for that, Flo. Give me a kiss, my 
dear, and I’m off,” 

“1 shan't,” she replied. 

“Then give me one when I come back,” 

_, - Youshall have two, Teddy—two good, nice kisses 
if you gu and do what | have tuld you,” replied 
Flova, “and I'll wait up for you in my room till you 
come back. Ring the back-stairs call-bell twice and 
J'li come down.” 


‘| occavion, simply smiled and replied “ 





“All right. I'm off. I’d go to the end of the 
world for you, Flo, and you know it, you little puss,” 
said Teddy. 

Flora smiled, and Teddy, putting on his hat, and 
taking up @ walking-stick belonging to his master, 
sallied forth into the night on his errand. 


(To be continued.) 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S ADVENTURES. 

Tue Times bas been favoured with a summary of 
the despatches of Mr, Stanley tothe New York Herald, 
who, it will be remembered, was commissioned to 
search for Dr, Livingstone. These despatches were 
forwarded by Mr. Stanley from Kwetara, Unyau- 
yembe, by trusty and swift Arab couriers, 

After passing through various dangers and dif- 
ficulties from his leaving Zauzibar on the 23rd of 
Javuary, 1871, Mr. Stanley on the 3rd of November, 
1871, came in sight of the outlying houses of Ujiji, 
and, anxivus to euter the African town with as much 
éclat as possible, he disposed his little band in sucha 
manver as to form a somewhat imposing procession, 
As the procession entered the town Mr. Stanley saw 
a group of Arabs on theright, in the centre of whom 
wus @ pale-looking, gray-bearded white man, whose 
fair skin contrasted with the sunburnt visages of those 
by whom he was surrounded. Passing from the rear 
of the procession to the front, the American traveller 
noticed the white man was clad in a red woollen 
jacket, aud wore upon hig head a naval cap with a 
faded gilt band roundit. Inan instant he recognized 
the Eurupeau as none other than Dr. Livingstone him- 
self ; and he was about to rush forward and embrace 
him when the thought occurred that he was in the 
presence of Arabs, who, being accustomed to conceal 
their feeliugs, were very likely to found their estimate 
of a man upon the manner in which he conceals his 
own. A dignified Arab chieftain, moreover, stood 
by, and this confirmed Mr. Stanley in his resolution 
to show no symptom of rejoicmg or excitement. 
Slowly advauciug towards the great traveller, he 
bowed and said “ Dr. Livingstoue,I presume?” to 
which address the latter, who was fully equal to the 
es.” It was 
not till some hours afterwards, when alone together, 
seated on a goat skin, that the two white men ex- 
changed those congratulations which both were eager 
tu express, and recounted their respective difficulties 
and adveutures. 

Mr. Stauley’s statement is that Dr. Livingstone 
appeared to be in remarkably good health, stout, and 
stroug, quite undismayed by all that he had gone 
through, aud eager only to finish the task he had im- 
posed upon himself. 

Dr. Livingstone’s story of his adventures was to 
the following effect. In March, 1866, he started 
from Zanzibar. ‘The expedition which he led con- 
sisted of twelve sepoys, nine Johanna men, seven 
liberated slaves, and two Zambezi men—iu'‘all thirty 
persons. At first Dr. Livingstone travelled along 
the left bank of the Rovuma Kiver; but, as he pur- 
sued his way, his men began to grow disaffected and 
frightened ; and, in spite of all his efforts to manage 
and keep them together, most of them left him and 
returned to their homes, spreading everywhere the 
report of his death as a reason for their reappearance 
there. The sepoys, although they did not desert 
him, exhibited shortly afterwards a mutinous spirit, 
and the explorer was obliged to discharge them also. 
In August, 18¢6, he arrived in the territory of Mpondo, 
a chief who rules over a tribe living near tue N’yassa 
Lake ; and here Wikoteni,a protégé of the doctor's, 
insisted upou being absolved irum going any farther. 
After resting for a short time in Mponda’s ground Dr. 
Livingstone proceeded to inspect tho “eel” of the 
N’yassa Lake; and it was while carrying out this 
enterprize that the Johanua men, who had till now 
remaiued faithful, deserted him, alleging, as their ex- 
cuse, that a chief named Mazitu had suddenly taken 
to plundering, and was ill-using traveilers who ven- 
tured into his neighbourhvod. To accouut for their 
conduct they also invented a story of Dr. Living- 
stone’s death, and their mendacious tales were the 
foundation of the reports which have circulated more 
or less ever since. 

In December, 1866, having previously collected a 
number of natives, Dr. Livingstone decided upon ad- 
vancing in a northerly direction ; and, in pursuance of 
this determination, he traversed the cuvuntries of 
Babisa, Bobembena, and Borunga, as well as the re- 
gion of Londa, “ Approaching King Cazembe’s 
territory, he crossed a thin stream called the Cham- 

bezi, and here he fouid himself in great difficulty, 
being for a long while unable to discover to what tue 
river belouged, The confusion which he experienced 
was greatly increased by the fact that Portuguese 
travelférs had previously reported the existeuce of 
such @ stream, and had asserted that it was a tribu- 
tary of the great Zambezi River, having no couuection 
whateyer with the Nile. These statements Dr. Liv- 








ingstone was disinclined to believe, and, determined to 
satisfy himself as to the rise and fall of the Cham- 
bezi, he made up his mind to devote himself to the 
task at once, 

From the beginning of 1867 to the middle of March, 
1869, he traversed the banks of the mysterious stream, 
tracing it where it ran, correcting tle errors of the 
Portuguese travellers, and proving conclusively that 
the Chambezi was not the head of the Zambezi River 
as had been hitherto supposed. Socoustautly did he 
remain at this work, aud 60 frequent were the in- 
quiries which he made in every direction, that the 
natives, in astonishment at his persistence, ‘suppos4t 
him to be insaue; aud their frequeut remark was, 
‘The man is mad, he must have water on the brain.’ 
Their ridicule had, however, no effect upon him, for: 
he continued his work in spite of every opposition, 
and, as the result of Lis labours in this region, coupled. 
with his farther researches, he has established con- 
clusively (1st) that the Portuguese Zambezi and the 
Chambezi are totally distinct streams; and (2nd) 
that the Chaubezi is the head watersof the Nile. He 
found that, starting from 11 deg. south, the River 
Nile rolled on until it attained the extraordinary 
length of 2,600 miles. 

In the midst of his wanderings Livingstone: 
came upon Lake Liemba, which he discovered to be- 
fed by Lake Tanganyika, His wap of the last-men- 
tiened lake shows that the soutlera portion of it re- 
sembles in shape the lower part of the kingdom of 
Italy. He foand that it rises in 8 deg. '42 sec, south, 
is 325 miles iu length, being thus 73 miles longer 
than was supposed by Captaiu Burton and Captain 
Speke, 

Leaving Tanganyika, the doctor crossed Marungus, 
and cawe in sight of a small lake called Lake Muero,. 
which he found to be six miles in length and to be 
fed by the Chambezi. Iu his way be traced the 
Chambezi running through three degrees of latitude, 
and, having thus satisfied himself of the total inde- 
pendence of the Zambezi, he returned to King Ca- 
zembe’s country and then made his way to Ujiji, 
where, early in 1869, he wrote letters and despatched 
them by messengers, A short rest was made at 
Ujiji, and, having explored the head of the Tanganyika 
Lake, and thus finding out that the River Rusizi 
flowed into the lake, pm | not out of\ it, as had been 
supposed, he made preparations for another and as 
he then hoped a final journey of exploration. 

Leaving Ujijiin June, 1869, he pushed through 
the Ugulba country, and after 15 days’ march he 
came to Mamgema, which he found to be a virgin 
country, the interior of which seemed utterly unRoown 
to anybody. As he was about to proceed, however, 
he was seized with an illuess which at one time 
almost threatened to put an end to his explorations. 
Ulcers formed in his feet, and for six weary months 
he was obliged to rest and wait. As soon as he had 
recovered he started off in a northerly direction, and 
came shortly afterwards to a broad river called Lua- 
laba, which flowed in a northerly, westerly, and 
southerly direction. Strongly suspecting that this 
river was but a continuation of the Chambezi, which 
enters the Banguereolo, Luapula, and Muero lakes, he 
retraced his steps to Lake Kamolondo, and then 
working his way to lat. 4 deg. south, and after 
long and difficult journey, he found the point where the 
Lualaba and Chambezi joined, and proved thein to be 
both one and the same river. He followed the course 
of the latter river for several hundred miles, and had 
come within 180 miles of that part of the Nile which 
hag already been traced, when the men he bud with 
him mutivuied and deserted him, 

Having now neither stores nor followers, he wae 
obliged to retire to Ujijiy weary and destitute. It 
was soon after this that alr. Stauley found him, In 
fact, the English explorer arrived at Ujiji on the 
16th of October, 1871, and it was, as already stated, 
no later than the 3rd of November when the American 
searcher made hisentry into Ujiji. On the 25th of 
November Dr. Liviugstone and Mr. Stanley left Ujiji 
iu company, and explored the northern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, confirming by a second inspection the 
observations which Dr. Liviugstone had previously 
made ; aud after 28 days thus pleasantly speut they 
returned to Ujiji, and there passed Christinas Day 
together. Ou the 26th of December they left for 
Unyanyembe, and, arriving there, stayed together till 
March 14, when Mr. Stauley, eutrusted with letters 
from Dr. Livingstone, started fur the coast, leaving 
the explorer to coutinue his searches for some time 
longer. 

Dr. Livingstone states that he considers he has yet 
two problems to solve in connection with the Nile. 
The first the complete exploration of the remaining 
180 miles which lie between the spot where he was 
compelled to turn back aud the part already traced ; 
and he should investigate the truth of a repors which 
has several times reached hin respecting four foun- 
tains, which, Le has been told, supply a large volume 





of water to the Lualata. ‘To complute this task Liv- 
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ingstone estimates that he will require 16 or 18 
montis. Mr. Stanley, however, is of opinion that it 
will occupy @ longer 

——— 


PorTRAIT oF Mrs. SusRtpay.—Baron Roths- 
child has purchased, for a very large sum (3,000 
guineas), the ee eB Foy of Mrs. Sheridan, 
by Gainsborough, exhibited in the Academy in 1783, 
and which was for a long time at Dalapre Abbey, 
where Sheridan was a frequent visitor. 

Tue Prince of Wales will, it is expected, lay the 
fist stone of the Norfolk County School buildings in 
the course of the autumn. The cost of the buildings 
is estimated at 8,000%., and the school is expected to 
be brought into operation by Midsummer, 1873, or 
thereabouts. 

Ma. HeRBERT’s Picture.—The public has been 
reminded by a recent conversation in the House of 
Commons of Mr. Herbert’s long-deferred picture for 
the peers’ robing-room at Westminster. It is surely 
desirable that we should learn when it is expected 
that the painting will be finished. Mr. Herbert has 
enjoyed a great advantage which was denied to the 
other artists employed at Westminster, in being per- 
mitted to adopt oil-painting instead of fresco or ste." 
reochrome, yet his work has been in hand during 
more years than we like to name. 

Watek or tue Dexp Sza.—An apparatus for ob- 
taining water from the depths of the ocean has been 
invented in Germany. An open vessel of suitable 
form and size is lowered by means of a rope; and 
when the desired depth has been reached an electri- 
cal current is trausmitted throagh a wire that ac- 
companies the lowering rope, and this current, in- 
ducing activity in an electro magnet attached to the 
apparatus, releases powerful springs, which act upon 
stop-cocks, thus enclosing the water at any degree of 
depth Some useful experiments in the determina- 
tion of the carbonic aciu in sea-water have been C) 
through the agency of this apparatus. ’ 

A KEMARKABLE FLoweR.—A flower has been de- 
scribed by an eye-witness: at Constantinople which 
is so great a rarity that one is apt to treat it as a 
fable, and wait for the confirmation of one’s own eye- 
sight. It belongs to the narcissus kind of bulbs, and 
bears the botanical name of ophrys mouche. There 
were three naked flowers on the stalk hanging on 
one side; the underneath one was fading, while the 
two others were in all their beauty. They repre- 
sented a perfect huniming-bird. The breast of bright 
emerald green is a complete copy of this bird, and 
the throat, head, beak, and eyes are a most perfect 
imitation. The hinder part of the body and the two 
outstretched wings are bright rose colour, one might 
almost say flesh-coloured. On the abdomen rests the 
whole propagation apparatus, of a deep dark-brown 
tint, in the form of a two-winged gadfly. 

THE Costiingss or Law.—The Albert Arbitra- 
tion, iu which Lord Cairns has just issued bis award, 
has brought to light some startling facts. It appears 
that, according to the estimate formed by the solicitor 
in charge of the Albert Lill, if the societies were wound 
upin Chancery, the proceedings would last seven 
years, and cost 210,000/. Lord Cairns has done the 
business in one year at @ cost of 13,4281. Thisas- 
tounding difference is repeated in detail. One of the 
subsidiary societies was ordered to be wound up in 
Chancery, and the expenses came to 1,1361., and sub- 
stantially nothing was done. The expense of set- 
tling everything before Lord Cairns was 1181. Perhaps 
these figures may give usa lively sense of the value 
of the Geneva Conference, for if a lawenit is costly 
war is ruinous, But they suggest a wider question. 
Why should not the courts have power to send those 
complicated cases before an arbiter? Another ques- 
18 suggested. Cannot our courts do something to 
emulate the cheapness and speed of arbitration ? 
Dignity and farmality may be bought too dear, Our 
Procedure ig;tg0 cumbrous and costly. 

Lonpon “ MiLK.”—A report was made to the Poor 
Law Board last year by Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superin- 
tendeut of Admiralty Contracts, ou the supply of pro- 
visious for the worklhouses of the metropolis. Fifty- 
Seven samples of milk so supplied were examined by 
Mr. Alfred Wanklyn by the most trustworthy pro- 
cesses, and showed tie following results :—Ouly two 
samples came under the designation ‘ best unskimmed 
milk:” eight were possibly neither skimmed nor 
Watered, but simply rather poor by nature—that is to 
‘*2y, poor as yielded by the cow; the remainder were 
either skimmed or watered, or both. ‘I'en were 
found to be totally skimmed and very largely watered, 
4nd no less than seven samples consisted of milk 50 
per cent., water 50 per ceut,—milk and water half- 
and-lalf. Mr Rowsell observes that though no 


Polsouous or deleterious matter was found in the 
Samples collected dilution or adulteration with water’ 
shown to such an extent as seriously to compromise 
© character of the milk and to make it utterly un- 
telichle as food fur infauts or aged persons. The life 


“who pretended to be simply your nurse. You have 





of an infant depends upon the quantum of nourish- 
mentin the milk giventoit. A list of the prices paid 
for milk under workhouse contracts in force last year 
shows that the charges made differed greatly ; the 
range was from 7}d. to 1s, per imperial gallon. The 
list shows genuine milk supplied at 8}d. or 9d.; and 
it shows 10d. charged for milk totally skimmed and 
very largely watered, and 1s. where thecream had 
been skimmed off and a little water added. 
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. CHAPTER VIi. 

On entering the Red House Honor Glint was not 
suffered to go immediately to her own room, The 
door of the drawing-room was ajar, and, as she paused 
in the hall to remove her hat and jacket, Mrs. Glint’s 
voice, sharp and disagreeable, called to her. Honor 
obeyed the summons, and went into the drawing- 


room. 

The lamps were lighted; the fire was burning 
brightly; and Mrs. Glint sat with her feet on the 
fender, her hands folded in her lap, She was no 
longer alone, her daughter, Miss Milner, having 
joined her, The latter was in the act of drawing 
the red silk curtains at the moment of Honor'’s en- 
trance, 

Miss Milner was a commonplace young woman, 
with a very ordinary face and figure, and a cloud of 
light curls which fell to her waist. She had, without 
grounds for it, an extraordinary amount of vanity, 
and was endowed with a jealous and envious disposi- 
tion, indulgence of which gave a peevish and discon- 
tented expression to her countenance, Honor’s 
beauty was an eyesore to her. Honor’s brilliant wit 
and glowing fancies, contrasting painfully with her 
sluggish intellect, inspired her with a hatred of Cap- 
tain Glint’s adopted daughter. 

Finally, the fact that Captain Glint nearly idolized 
Honor, and locked upon her as his heiress—a fact 
which Mrs. Glint had hastened to unfold to her 
daughter—filled her narrow soul with bitterness, 
Her envy and hatred of Honor, added to Mrs. Glint’s 
ambition and greed, had brought about the state of 
affairs which had culmivated in Honor’s threatened 
dismissal from the house. 

Mrs, Glint looked sharply at the young girl as she 
came into the room, and said, austerely : 

“ You are out late, Honor. My daughter does not 
indulge in tramps about this country at so late an 
hour of the day as this. What would Captain Glint 
say? What will the neighbours say?” 

Honor sat down wearily and answered, calmly : 

“T have been across the fields, madam. Mr. Moer 
came back with me as far as the paddock.” 

Mrs. Glint uplifted her hands in apparent horror. 

“So you went out to meet him?” she exclaimed. 
“Tam really shocked, Honor, I can scarcely believe 
the evidence of my ears.” 

“I did not go out to meet Mr. Moer,” said Honor, 
her’ colour rising. “Why should I make appoint- 
ments to meet any one away from ‘home wheu I can 
see them here? I went across the fields for a walk, 
and sat down upon a stile to rest and think. Mr. 
Moer saw me there and came to speak to me, and as 
I arose at once to return he came with me.” 

“ You need not tax your imagination for excuses, 
Honor,” said Mrs. Flint, coldly. “ Your proceedings 
can be nothing tome. Whether you actually went 
out to meet Mr. Moer, or simply, as you say, to walk, 
does not concern me. Iam not inclined to keep you 
here in helpless dependence upou ry husband, I 
daresay he would support every beggar in the king- 
dom if he had only the means to doit. I cannot per- 
mit you longer to take advantage of his foolish and 
unthinking generosity. You are a pauper, and the 
sooner you realize the fact the better. It is my firm 
belief that you are the child of that Margaret Oropsey 


been educated beyond your spliere as a lady, aud now, 
if you have any sense of gratitude or decency, you 
will support yourself.” 

The pale young face of Honor Glint retained its 
calm sweetness, only the saduess in her eyes deep- 
ened. 

“Is this all you have to say to me, madam?” the 
girl asked, half-haughtily. 

“It is nét, miss. I called you in to hear an extract 
from a letter which Clarette received to-day from an 
old school friend of hers who is now visiting down 
in Cornwall. Clarette read it to me during your ab- 
sence. When I questioned you before you went out 
an hour or two ago concerning your matrimonial in- 
tentions I asked you if you aspired to marry Sir 
Hugh Tregaron, the rich Cornish baronet, Your 
manner was such that I might almost have been led 
to believe that you did indulge in some such dream. 
Clarette’s friend writes to her that Sir Hugh Troe- 
garon is engaged to be married to a very wealthy 





lady of rauk, and that preparatious are beiug made 






for the nuptials upon a scale of almost unprecedented 
magnificence,” 

onor did not speak, and her face was averted. It 
seemed as if she had no personal interest in the com- 
munication, 

“Oh, mamma!” murmured Miss Milner, in an *'n- 
dertone. “You always exaggerate so. Ourviine 
says that Sir Hugh Tregaron is making exten- 
sive improvements in his house and about his 
estate, and that people think he must be going to 
be married, but she does not say that he is even 
engaged——” 

Mrs, Glint commanded her daughter to be silent 
by an imperious wave of her hand. 

Unmoved as she seemed at Mrs. Glint’s communi- 
cation, Honor had been for a brief period actually 
stunned by it. In the momentary blunting of her 
senses, when her eyes seemed suddenly blinded and 
a confused ringing obscured her hearivg, Miss 
Milner’s correction of Mrs. Glint’s statement escaped 
her notice. But before Mrs. Glint conld speak again 
Honor regained her self-command sufficiently to arise 
ny her chair and to say, with a gentle, girlish dig- 
nity: 

“Tam glad to hear anything that is likely to add 
to the happiness of Sir Hugh Tregaron. He came 
home from Alexandria iu the ‘ Argonaut’ when I was 
upon my trip with papa, and not more than four 
months ago. I have not known him long, but he was 
very kind to me, and he is especially papa’s friend. 
He has been here several times to sce papa since he 
returned to England, and papa is very fond of him.” 

“And perhaps papa’s pauper charge is also,” 
sneered Mrs. Glint. “Sir Hugh has never been told 
your history, I am morally sure. He believes you 
to be Captain Glint’s daughter bya formor wife, and 
the captain would not allow me to tell him the truth. 
The captain said if Sir Hugh was only a friend to 
~~ the truth about you did not concern him; but 
f Sir Hugh wanted to marry you the captain would 
tell him your story at the proper time. So there is 
nothing, you see, to pravent ais offering you his 
hand if he had liked you, unless his pride had iuter- 
vened. Even considering you as Captain Glint’s own 
daughter, Sir Hugh Tregaron’s marriage with you 
would have been a perfect misalliance. But if it 
should have happened that Sir Hugh had accidentally 
discovered your true history he may consider, aud 
very justly so, that Captain Glint it trying to foist 
you upon society and upon a busband under a false 
character. At any rate, whatever he thinks, he las 
shown pretty conclusively that he is not to be taken 
in by a nameless young woman.” 

Honor’s pale face glowed with sudden scarlet. 

“Had I deemed it necessary,” she said, * I should 
certainly have told Sir Hugh ‘l'regaron my story long 
ago. I had no idea of seeming other than I am. I 
have not made my history public because papa de- 
sired me not todo so, He said it was not necessary 
to take the world into our confidence, and go the fact 
that Iam not Captain Glint’s own daughteris known 
toveryfew. Sir Hugh is too noble to suspect me of 
attempting to foist myself upon him, or upon any 
one. He is my friend ; he has never been more ; and 
is as much my friend as ever. Is this all you have 
to say tome, madam? Then I beg leave to go to 
my own room. Good-evening.” 

With a stately little nod of the pile golden head 
Honor left the drawing-room without awaiting a re- 
ply, and went up to her own apartment. 

Her rooms, comprising a sunny little sitting-room, 
an airy bed-chamber, an: a bath-cluset, were situated 
directly above the drawing-room and moruing par- 
lour. 

These rooms did not possess the sumptuous charac- 
ter of the grand and lufty apartments into which the 
acknowledged heiress of Floyd Manor was being 
ushered at that very moment, but they were very 
cozy and pleasant. 

The low walls were panelled in oak black as ebony 
with age, but this sombreness was relieved by a pro- 
fusion of gilt-framed cabinet pictures, glowing bits of 
colour from the hands of artists of acknowledged 
genius. 

The wide casement windows were draped with 
pale blue damask, which fell in heavy folds upon the 
floor. The carpet was new aud bright, of a pale 
blue colour, and the furniture was upholstered in the 
same delicate tint. ‘I'he low wide mantel-shelf was 
of exquisitely carved oxk, and supported two large 
and antique vases, also of pale blue. Under the 
mantelpiece, in the wide, low grate, a fire was burn- 
ing, and before the fender an easy-chair was drawn 
up inthe most inviting manner. 

Honor looked about for her little maid, but the 
girl was not there, ‘T'lien she came furward to the 
fire shivering, and sat down upon the hearth-rug. and 
strove to think camly upon her pusition, aud to come 
to a decision in regard to Darrel Mver's proposal of 
marriage to her. 

Ten o'clock found her still undecided, 
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Her little maid, an undersized, rosy-cheeked girl, 
a little younger than Hunor, came up and undressed 
her as usual, and, noticing the unusual gravity of her 
young mistress, was very affectionate in her atten- 
tions. 

This girl had been taken by Captain Glint from 
the Liverpool orphan asylum, and had been trained 
by the wile of one of the.captain’s officers as a lady’s- 
maid. 

On Honor’s return from school the girl had been 
transferred to her and had become devotedly. at- 
tached to her young lady. She rejoiced inthe un- 
usual but by no means. unprecedented name of 
Lucky, and, having no surname of her own, she was 
known, when a@ surname was required, as Lucky 
Banner, the latter name having, been assumed out of 
compliment to the benefactor of the asylum, Mr. 
Harmood Banner. 

It was not ove of the least of Honor’s new anxie- 
ties that her expulsion from the Red House would 
throw her maid upon the world homeless and desti- 
tute as hersclf. She dismissed the girl as early 
as possible and went to bed, where she lay for 
hours meditating upon the sudden change in her lot, 
and endeavouring to cowe to some decision in regard 
to her future. 

For the first time in her young life she experi- 
enced a terrible sense of desolation and friendless- 
ness. 
“ Papa will be distressed by all this,” she thought, 
turning restlessly upon her pillow. “His domestic 
peace depends upon my withdrawal from his guard- 
janship. His wife is of course many times nearer 
to him than I am, andif he were to turo her from 
his house in his anger at her treatment of me scan- 
dal would make busy with his name, and perhaps 
also with mine. He has been the best of fathers to 
me and | need not be less thana,daughter to bim if 
I earn my own living. It is settled that L cannot 
go to an hotel and await his return, andallow him to 
find a new home for me or bring me back to the Red 
House. What, then, can I do?” 

She lay silent for a little while, with her eyes 
fixed upou her window, throngh which the pale light 
faintly entered, and preseatly her thoughts again 
shaped themselves into words. 

“Sir Hugh Tregaron is nothing tome. He never 
spoke a word of love to me. Why should Mrs. 
Gliut speak so tomeof him? Mr. Moer is certainly 
very uoble, He seemed to think none theless of me 
because Lam nameless and a child of charity, He 
loves me. He will give me the shelter of his hon- 
ourable name ; be will allow me to found schools for 
the poor, an hospital for old women, and an asylum 
for orphans. Ilikehim; [reapect him ; 1 can easily 
grow to love him, If I marry bim Lucky can remain 
with me always, or until she marries. As his wife 
my life can be one of loving charity and kindly deeds. 
Is it not my duty to marry him?” 

Although she pondered the question for hours she 
would not decide her fate that night. 

When morning came and Lucky had lighted her 
fire and she arose, she was pale.and weatied, but 
stillundecided. Shedregsed herself with her maid's 
assistance, and then, knowing that.the girl must.soon 
hear of her proposed departure from the Ked House, 
= told her of it with a calmness that surprised her- 
self. 

“You do not know it, Lucky,” she continued, “ but 
I am not Captain Gliut’s own daughter, only a poor 
girl wuom he adopted as his own, and loved and che- 
rished and educated. I love him better than my life, 
but perhaps I ought not longer to bean expense to 
him. Ican go out as governess, but papa would then 
fiud me and bring me back, and that. wuuld not be ad- 
visable. I had last evening a proposal of marriage, 
Lucky, from Mr. Moer, the handsome, Italign-looking 
a who has been staying all the winter at 

yushire Place, and who has visited the Red House so 
frequently. Mr. Moer is rich, and heir to a title, and 
as his wile I cau do a great deal of good. And so— 
and so, Lucky,” added the young mistress, walking 
to the window aud looking down into the paddock, 
“I—I have decided to marry Mr, Moer.” 

The little maid was amazed. 

“Mr, Mover is a handsome gentleman, Miss Honor,” 
she exclaimed, “but I fancied you would marry Sir 
Hugh Tregaron, Miss Clarette means to catch him, 
aud uow sbe’ll surely make it out. When do you 
expect to be married, misg ?” 

“This morning, Lucky. Mr, Moer will obtain a 
special licence,” said Honor, in a firmer tone, her 
mind being quite made up. ‘You will go with me 
to church and wituess my marriage. You peed never 
leave me unless you choose, I must go down to 
breakfast presently, aud while I am gone, I want you 
to get out my blue silk suit, I shall wear that to be 
married in.” 





“ But, Miss Honor, a bride should wear white i 
“I shall walk to church, Lucky. My marriage is 
not to be made public for a few weeks, as Mr Moer 








wishes, to inform his nnole of it before it.is, announced 
to others. It wilh be a very quiet marriage, you see, 
Luoky, but I trust it will be.a bappy one.” 

The maid accepted the decision of her youug mis- 
tress as final, an offered no dissuasion. Honor pre- 
sently descended to the breakfast-room, where she 
was joined by Mrs, Glint and Miss Milner. . After 
breakfast she returoed to her rooms. , 

The March day was mild and the sun was shining 
palely. Honor arrayed herself in a blue silk walking- 
suit, the lower skirt having a fluunce of blue velvet, 
and put on her dainty blue velvet jacketand hat. Au 
ermine boa and muff gave effect to her costume. 

Lucky donned her Sunday garments, and about a 
quarter before eleven o'clock the young ;mistress and 
her maid left the Red House and set out upon their 
walk to Ivy Lane, at the corner of which Honor had 
promised to meet her intending, bridegroom. 

Their departure from the house was,not observed 
either by Mra, Glint or Miss Milner, and therefore 
excited no comment, They walked on leisurely.and 
in silence, Honor’s mood controlling that of her at- 
tendant, 

A half-mile of distance interposed between thom 
and their destination. This was soon traversed, 
even at the rate at which they walked, and they 
turned into Ivy Lane just ten minutes after leaving , 
the Red House. 

Ivy.Lane was a. favourite resort for loversof the, 
humbler classes.at a later hour.of the day, and was, 
simply a narrow carriage-way.a quarter ofa mile in 
length, connecting two principal streets. It was bor- 
dered on either side during its., whole length by tall, 
stone garden walls, whose tops bristled with broken 
bottles laid in cement, and whose sides were draped 
with ivy which covered, them as with.a.garment. 

No_ house overlooked Ivy Lane, few carriages tra- 
versed it, and it was always in shadow save at mid- 
day. 


lane. A coachman gat upon the box impatiently 

flicking his whip, and. Mr. Darrel Moor, was,walking 

oat down in the shadow of the wall awaiting 
onor with, impatience. 

As she turned into the lane he hurried towards her, 
all eagerness and anxiety. His dark, handsomosfage: 
was glowing, his eyes full of questioning. Honors 
maid fell back disereetly,and Mr. Moer seized Honor's 
hands in his, exclaiming: 

“ My darling, I have had a night of terrible sus- 
pense. What. are you going to say tome? I have 
the licence in my pocket, the chuych is open, and my 
man is waiting in it to serve.as aur secoud witness. 
I see you have brought your maid, What is my fate 
to be, Honor darling? Am I tobe the moat blessed 
or the mogt miserable of men ?” 

Honor withdrew her bands from his, and uplifted 
to him a@ pale, heroic face and eyes like burning 
lamps, 

She realized now as she had not done before the 
importance of the step she meditated, but she had no 
thought of turning back, On the contrary Moer’s 
menner aroused within her.a faint thrill of kindliness 
toward him, which was the firgt kindling of affee- 
tion. 

She did not dread marriage. with him. 

Suddenly this marriage seemed to her a refuge, a 
stronghold, and her heart grew lighter as she said, 
blushing, yet, smiling faintly: 

“ [have come to go to church with you, Mr, Moer. 
I told you last night that I did not love you, but |I 
will be a trae and faithful wife to you,aud | am sure 
—I feel already-—” and, she stammered—“ that is, I 
believe I shall love you.” 

“I know you vill,” cried Darrel Moer, his dark 
face beaming, “You have made me very happy, 
Hover. You ghall.never repeat your faith in me. 
Come, my darling. Let me help you injo.the car- 
riage.” 

He conducted her to the hired, vehicle and assisted 
her into it,folding over her knees an embroidered 
lap robe. 2 

He held open the door while Lucky climbed in. and 
seated herself opposite her young mistreys, and he 
then followed her, cloging the door, and seating bim- 
self beside the maid. 

Rapping upon the glass which intervened between 
him aud the coachman, he\gavethe oxder ; 

“To the chureb. Be lively!” 

The driver cracked his whip, the horses started, 
and the carriage rolled, dewn the lane, proceeding: 
swiftly toward the ghurch. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tw that part of the town of Boltou-Le- Moors where 
the streets are narrowest, the houses thickest and 
the population densest, stands a little eld chapel, 
quaint, dingy, and weatber-beaten, It is frequented 
for the most part iby the facwory people who live in 
the neighbourhood, but its stained-glass windows, its 
richly carved eaken pulpit aud chancel -railiug, its 


A carriage however was now waiting within the,bde 





ample paws,;antl manble tablets. let into: the walls 
and forming the flooring; bearing inscriptions. to the 
memory of some knight.or eqnite, some.dame or 
lady, whose bodies have | 5B since mouldered to 
dust in the vaults below—all these attest that, scores 
of years ago, this little old chapel was a fashionable 
place of worship, 

It looks lonely, amd deserted even in the midst of 
the buatle and.stir ofits humble .surronndings, and 
its dusky aisles ane seldom swept by rustling silks in 
these latter daya: . « 

It was-thie gray oll chapel which Darrel Moer bad 
selected as the scene of hisimatriage ito Honor Glint. 

Its very quie*ness and seclusion had indueed Lim 
to select it that. morning shen, after obtaining his 
licence, he passed it) in tis cab oa bis way towards 

Ivy Lane. He had ordered his man to alight and 
to. summon the clergyman, and ito have all sin readi- 
ness for the expected, marriage, and he was now 
on his; way to ‘this place sith his intended bride, 

Both Honor and Darrel Moer, were silent duriug 
their. drive together to the chapel. Now that she 

Lad made up ber. imidd to marry her [talian-look- 
ing lover Honor was conscidus .of a shy sense of 
pride aud satisfaction in lim, apd with the lotshe 
had chesen, ” 

Sir Hegh Tregaron had mover spoken. a: sword of 

love to her, and»,she had» tiever dared *to, think of 
doying: him, but ‘Darrel. Moer invited her’ affection 
by seuder looks :end prétestations of love for her, 
jaud. her desolate,soul and ber gratitude to him 
began to grow:more | tender, and to take on the 
semblance of affection. 

As for Moer, his thoughts were in ia chaos during 
the drive. ai 

While Honor had cheld'aloof ‘from vhim, repulsing 
him by ber half-haug lity coldness, he ‘had ‘been wild 
to possess her as his wife. ‘Her boauty bewitched 

and alluved him .as»none)ether’s bad ever done, and 
hed.even!been ready ‘to risk Lord ‘Waldemar’s dis- 
pleasure, the: wonder: of his society friends, and to 
sink. ¢hl, Kis. ambition to make a grand alliance, in 
order 40 make this) young girl. his wife. 

Bunt: new the: excitementief pursuit avas over, now 
hat shé had consented to marry him, and they were 
actually en their: way: to «be married, Dirrel’ Moer’s 
fickle haart failed bim, and in bis soul he called bin- 
, self am idiot, and would.atthe Jast moment ‘have with- 
drawn fiom his pert.of the contract, could ‘he have 
done.eo: decently. 

“Ive not that I don’t love:her;” he thought. “I 
do. Ifairly w her, bat I need not have been 
in euch mad haste.about marrying ber. She's only 
& penuiless, nameless girl, and I’m heir to a title and 
to great estates,and 1 could marry almost wiom | 
like. But it's:too late todraw back. ‘I cau’t jiltthe 
girl atthe very altar, and, after all, ber beauty will 
draw people of rauk abvut ‘hor, aad is a sort of pa- 
tout of) nebility.inites. Lthivk Lord Waldemar 
will take to her and pet:her, aud niake a sort of idol 
of her,.and that will be:pleasant for me, for the old 
fellow has rather been down upon me lately. He 
actustiy called me a selfish, merdenary rascal wheo 
I went np to sown the other day to see bin during 
hisdllness. Hovor will help me to strengthen my 
position with! him; and Heaven knows it needs 
strengthening, He’s found vat too many of my short- 
comings lately. There is of coursea great risk that 
Hanor’s @oubtiul descent will cause him to cast us 
both adrift,as-he cast off Wallace and Janet. That 
reminds me that I have been a consummate idiot to 
think.of marryiog a-girl of unknown and of course 
lowly:and very possibly disgraceful pareutage By 
Jove! It seems asif i were just waking up. But 
how can I back out at this late moment ?” 

He glanted across at Honor, and met the full and 
steady gage of her splendid eyes, Ten, as the full 
glory of her ldvelimess appealed’ through bis eyes to 
bis soul, bis infatuetion for her was strengthened, aud 
ho was again eonscicus only of her Detuey and his leve 
for her. 


» As drove up to the oh at last Darre) 
Meecte eet who was pre eh the arch: of 
theclosad doorway, came down aud opened the door, 
and the bridegroom alighted and assisted’ Honor also 
to alight. 

ue maid clambered out by herself. Darrel Moet 
ordered the cabman to go:away toa neighbouring 
corner, in order that spectators might not be attracted 
into the church to witness the wedding. Then he 
hurried his party into the chapel, aud Lis man closed 


the door after them. 


There were proseat then in the church Darrel 
Moer and itis man—@ thin, sinister-faced, elderly 
fellow, who was already deep jin his master's confi- 
dence—and Honor Gliat and her maid Lucky, the 
gray-haired, superanouated clerk, and an old woman 
who was the opener. 

The pee ame who-was to officiate upon the oo 
casion came out of the vestry in his full canoni- 








cals, and bowed gravely to the bridal pair, eT 
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veying them both .with keen and comprehensive 
lances. 

’ Darrel Moer led Honor, towards the clergyman, 

who met them half-way, and.Moer presented to bim 

his marriage licence, which he ste ully perpged. 

While he was thus, engaged, Honor | at him 
closely. He was ® young man, with a very high 
forehead, and scanty allowance of hair, and with a 
countenance in which conld be, traced nothing of 
weakness or passion. He had an austere expression, 
but his eyes had) a saintly look in them, and, as 
Honor continued to regard him, be reminded her of 
pictures.she had seen of holy martyrs who had died 
stead(ast in the faith, and exulting even in the midst 
of physical anguish. 

“This is all right,” said the cle , when he 
bad read the licence to the very signatures. “TI will 
marry you at once. I amin some‘haste as I am ex- 
pecting a double marriage party immediately, and 
they will probably be the last: marriages at which I 
shall ever officiate in England,” and he sighed. 

“ How is that, sir?” asked Darrell’ Moer, 

“] leave tomorrow upon a mission to Africa, with 
a party of devoted clergymen sent out by our bishop 
to found churches among the heathen,” replied the 
clergyman, cheerfully, “ Be kind enough to take your 
places. before the, altax;,.and we will proceed with the 
ceremony,” 

The superannuated clerk, who. geemed gnite deaf 
and parblind, yet placed the bridal pair in, the proper 
place and attitude, andthe marriege proceeded. ‘The 
words were.soon spoken that mede| Darrel Meer and 
Honor Gliat. one flesh—that wedded together two 
beings as unlike to each other as darknegs and light, 
truth and treachéry;(vice and goodvegs. 

This marriage, so horribly unfitting, was:but the 
dawn of evil days to Honor Glint. It:was the com- 
mencement of a'tragio drama ‘whoseend none could 
foresee. 

The ceremony ended, the pew opener proceeded to 
open the chape} doors for the ingrese ‘of the expected 
bridal party, and the newly married pair, with: their 
witnesses and the clergyman, went into the vestry to 
sign the marriage. register. 


This was soon done, and the register was locked 
up in the rickety old safe in which it was ordinarily 
D, 


kept. The clergy: wished all happiness to the 
blushing young bri but in the midst of bis cop- 
gratulations to the newly wedded pair he was sum- 
moned into the chapel to marry the two y couples 
who had arrived with their train of friends, 

There was a fire in the vestry grate, and Honor 
stood before it, stretehing out,her hands to the blaze. 
A sudden chill had come upon her that was like the 
chill of death. 

“Bing,” said Darrel Moer, addressing his valet, 
“go out and find our cab and bring it to. the door.” 

The valet departedleisurely. He was not wontto 
burry himself at any time, presuming probably upon 
the fact that he was too well versed in his master’s 
secrets to fear discharge. 

He had scarcely vanished when the pew-opener ap- 
peared at the vestry-door, ushering into the presence 
of the newly wedded paira young man of decidedly 
rakish aspect, with bold eyes, a swaggering manner 
—evidently a “fast” and dissolute young fellow. 

This was Darrel Moer’s intimate friend and host, 
the owner of Lyushire Place, 

This young man approached Moer, even while his 
bold eyes fixed themselves admiringly upon Honor. 

“TI thought I should find you here, Moer,” said the 
newcomer. “J’vebeen to.seyeral chapels already. 
Iknew you would not be in.ome of the Dissenting 
churches. You ought to,seémy.cab borge, He's but 
one remove from death; I’ve put him through so, 
savagely. I see l’m here in time, though. You're 
waiting for the couples.out there to, be disposed of, I, 
suppose, Glad on youraccountd got here before the 
Marriage, you know. A.couple.of letterahavecome 
for you marked ‘in haste,’ and by Joxe, yon:know, I 
thought I’d hunt you up and give them te you with 
my own hands. ‘They arenot mourning letters, but 
then it’s quite posstale Lord Waldemar is:dying, 
though why they didn’t telegraph" 

Darrel Moer started and turned white. 

There was a small room adjoining the vestry, and 
used as a wardrobe study, or wuatnot, It waslighted 
by a small window. 

_Moer drew his friend into this room, and held out 
his hand, saying, as be closed the door that led into, 
the vestry: 

“Give me the letters, Carrington.” 

Tay friend produced the letters and gaye them to 


They had been, posted the previous night from 
the village ncarest, Floyd Manor, in Yorkshire. 
and were addressed in the handwriting of Lord’ 

aldemar’s business. manager, Nelagn Grimrod, 

Mover recognized the handwriting immediately: 
and tore open onue.of the lettera in. ap mucon- 
trollable agitation aud excitement. 





“It’s from Grimrod!” he exclaimed, his voice 
penetrating distinctly to the vestry and to the ears 
of his young bride, who had seated herself befvre 
the fire. “{—I cannot see a line, Carringtoa. .The 
old man must be dying. And ifhe is——No, he is 
not! Merciful Heaven, what does this mean? ‘I 
write by Lord Waldemar’s command to inform you 
that the daughter of Wallaceand Janet Flo both 
deceased, has arrived this. ing at Floyd Manor, 
and has been acknowledged by this lordship as his 
grand-daughter and heiress, the future Baroness of 
Waldemar!’ The furies! Wallace Ployd left a 
daughter! Wallace Floyd from his grave has reached 
out a band to mock me and to rob meof all I coveted. 
I—I cannot believe it!” 

He sank down in a chair ghastly.and panting. 

Carrington looked over his shoulder. 

“The letter is dated last "he said, “It has 
come through pro: © girlarrived at Floyd 
Mauor last night and into your place while 
you were here making love to the littleGlint. Lucky 


you’re not to her yet, thou ’as0 deuced 
es ma Mrs. Oar- 
if sho’d only a liking to 


pretty I w v 
ringtun at@py 

me. What will do? Leave Honor, of 
course, and pogt,off into Yorkshire. ma man's 
bread and buttgr are threatened he muskgive love 
the go-bye 

ned aloud. 


and mo wonder,” said Car- 
’ “But you haven't read 
contains something 


tho.gecond letter ina sort 
‘its contents eagerly. 
weitten also by Lord 
Waldemas’s business manager, and was. contideutial 
one, 

It had been written Grimrod’s return from 
the manorto bis. own Jogae, had been,posted with 
the other, and contained the i om a am el 
pee > mn wead aloudws be jJeaned on 

; i 
are, M you have counted 
Py, ae ie moma Bacon Walde- 
™ te 7% gene- 
allowed you by my that you 
have eveu goneedong way Leyund it, and have raised 
money on pystobits—a c which, if my lord knew 
it, would ugterly alienate from.you. 

“ len Sipe lately of fa aps of 
yours, and js greatly incegaed with youe~9o much so 
that he isabegtto changehis will, He will leave all 
his p ed, fraehyld, and personal—to 
his grand- ) Miss Ployd,.while to you he 
will leave an income,of two hundred pounds.a year. 

“T have long beenaccustomed toregard you asthe 
next Lord Waldemar, aud I beg in this situation of 
affairs to offer you.a few suggestions. 

“ Miss Floyd isa beautiful blonde, about seventeen 
years of age—a true Floyd in looks as in other re- 
spects, She is a young lady of fiue presence, and 
will make s stir in London drawing-rooms. She is 
as yet heart whole, as I learned from her attendant ; 
but she will be beset with suitors immediately. Sueh 
beauty allied to such wealth must attract a crowd of 
marrying men. 

“Permit me to suggest, dear Mr. Moer, that you 
can retrieve your otherwise utterly ruined fortunes 
by marryivg Lord Waldemar’s heiress. Should you 
decide to pay court at the shrine of this new beauty 
you will do well to come to the manor immedi- 
ately; and, whatever your decision, I entreat you to 
preserve this communication s secret, and to de- 
stroy this letter, as I risk my lord’s displeasure 
in thus. writing to you,” 

Here Darrel Moer paused in his perusal of the 
letter, crumpling it savagely in his hands, 

“By Jove,” said Carrington, “that Grimrod is 
a sensible fellow, you know, and his adyice is good. 
Yon always.had the happy faculty of being abie to 
shift your affections with astonishiug rapidity; so 
just.give Miss Glint the slip, and hurry away to 
court this, beautiful Yorkshire, heiress.” 

‘\Carrington,” cried Mover, falteringly, “ I-—l’m 
married already to Honor Glint. Her pretty face 
has Juved me to my ruin. 1’m done for—completely 
done | for. LT've veggared myself for a girl’s fair 
face.” 

He uttered a volley of oaths that made the young 
bride’s biovd run. cold in ber veins. 

“ You have done it!” ejaculated Carrington, with 
a whistle. ‘* Now ‘it’s all for love and the world 
well lust.’ You'll have to study for a profession——”’ 

“}'m too old fur that.” 

“outer the. army——” 

*} Late the ariny.” 

“Get Lord Waldemar to give you a living, then 
take holy orders.” 


“I wou’t. I like ease and my own will, I won't 





work ; I won’t become a mere cypher in society; I 
won’t prune my luxurious tastes. I will become what 
I believed myself already, Lord Waldemar’s heir. I 
fairly hate the sight of Honor Glint, since it is to her 
Lowe my prospective poverty. I cannot take her to 
Yoykebire. Sheisan incubus upon me. I am tired 
of beralready. I will rid myself of her—~” 

“And marry the heiress?” 

Darrel Moer arose abruptly, a sinister glow in his 
eyes aud a cruel amile on his thia lips. 

At this juncture the clergyman entered the vestry 
with the two newly wedded couples and tliir friends, 
and close behind them came Moer’s valet, announcing 
that his master’s cab was in waiting. 

Honor arose from the chair in which she had 
eroguched, hearing all that had passed between Moer 
and his friend, and beckoning to her bewildered maid, 
saying : 

“ Come, Lucky, we will not wait.” 

White as any spirit, the young girl flitted ont of 
the vestry door, followed closely by her attendant. 
They threaded the church and gained the street. 
Avoiding the waiting cabs, the young mistress and 
maid hurried up the street, turning the nearest corner. 

They had scarcely | ared from the chapel 
when Darrel Moer and jhisfriend re-entered the ves- 
try. They saw at the first glance that the bride and 
her meid had . 

“By Jove!” cried Carrington. ‘The girl must 
have heard the whole thing! The door is thin, you 
see. She has given you the slip, Moer.” 

Darrel Moer did)not.answer, One of thé brides 
was signing ler name tothe register, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the page. He approached his valet, 
keopiug a strange, dideas glance upon the marriage 
register. 

“Bing,” bewhispered, softly, “I'll give you ten 
guineas if you'llmanage to cuteutthat page for me. 
Hush! Notawerd. Ibeir backe’ll be turned pre- 
seutly. Inthe @onfusion you may doit, or else you 
can contriveto get locked intethe church, and you 
can break open the old safe and cut the leaf out at 
your leisure.” 

Without waiting for an answer he turned to his 
friend who stood near i 

‘* Come, Carrington,” hesaid, with a cruel gleam in 
his eyes. “The first thing to be done is tofind my 
bride. Hertongue may attempt to work me mischief. 
She'll mage to learn that I'm her husband—and her 


They hurried from the church together. 
(To be continued.) 


=== 


Ar Wimbledon the Queen's Prize has been won by 
Serjeant Michie, of the London Scottish, with a score 
of 65,the winning score last year being 68. 

NoxTHUMBERLAND Hovsz is about to come down, 
aud a new street from Charing Cross to the Thames. 
Embankment is to take its place. ‘The purchase 
money is said to be 489,500). 

Baron JuLts Cioqvet has presented to the 
Museum of the Louvre one of the finest Bernard de 
Palissy dishes in existence. It is large, oval, bor- 
dered with foliage, and ornamented in the centre 
with @ lobster the sige of life, holding in its claws an 
expiring fish. ‘he enamelis in perfect preservation. 

UONSIDERABLE improvements have been effected in 
the decoration aud arrangement of the works of 
Fiaxman, collected in the University College, Gower 
Street. Fiaxman is duly Lonoured there, and .stu- 
dents should avail themselves of the opportunity of 
inspecting the noble collection of sculptures and 
drawings by the great English master, 

InrERNAL Use oF Oarnoiic Actp.—Now that 
this acid is being tried internally we should ascertain 
in-what doses it may be poisonous. MM. Paul Bertand 
Joylet, of Paris, have undertaken experimetts to make 
oat this point, Between forty-five and sixty grains 
will kill a dug of large size; nor should it be con- 
cluded thet a,man could bear a dose in proportion to 
his weight se: pa to that of the dog, as thirty 
grains of by orate of morphia have been injected 
into the juguler vein of a dog without killing him. 
Of course one-fourth of this dose would kill a man. 
The above-mentioned anthors state that carbolicagid 
is a powerful. poison, which, very imprudently, is left 
in the hauds of anybody, either io solution or inv the 
solid state. The former is the most dangerous, as 
some weak solutions for internal use are sold, as well 
as very strong ones intended for external use. ‘T'hus 
mistakes may easily occur, MM. Bert and Joylet find 
that carbolic acid acts like strychnine on the excita- 
bility of the spinal marrow. It increases its sensi- 
bility, like strychuiue, at first; butit diminishes that 
sensibility, or completely abolishes it, when the con- 
vulyive stage has exhaysted the medulla, The phe- 
nomena resulting from carbolic acid are said by our 
authors to be quite similar to those produced by 
chloroform, chloral, ether, woorara, and the section of 
a motor nerve. 
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(THE RETURN. ] 


CECIL VANE’S SECOND LOVE. 


“ ANNIE, Annie, darling, it is bitter, hard to part 
for so many long years, but, come what will, we will 
be true to each other, my little love!” 

“ Oh, yes, Cecil; that is the only comfort in it all 
—the thought that nothing can separate us who 
love each other better than all the world besides.” 

Then Annie Wentworth looked with tearful, 
trusting eyes into the tender, boyish face bending 
over her, and was held in one long, last, loving em- 
brace, and after this he led her down the stepa and 
placed her in the carriage, where her father and 
mother were already waiting, and the father said, 
with husky voice: “ Never mind, Cecil, my boy; you 
two are but children yet, and remember you have 
my promise to come and claim my little gitl for your 
wife in five years. Heaven bless you!” and the 
mother responded with a hand-shake and a second 
“* Heaven bless you, my son!’’ and Annie laid her 
small, fluttering hand in her young lover’s with an 
unspoken good-bye ; then the door of the carriage 
closed between Cecil and Annie, who had scarcely 
been separated a day before in their lives, and Mr. 
Wentworth went with his wife and family to their 
new home in a distant county, and poor, lonely Cecil 
was left with nothing, as he thought, to live upon 
but the memory of the past and the hopes and aims 
hidden in the future, which all clustered about his 
little love—Annie Wentworth. 

The day of Annie’s departure was the. most deso- 
late one of all his life, and when evening came it 
seemed as though he was cut entirely adrift from all 

that could make life endurable—shut off from his 
Annie, with whom he had spent almost every even- 
ing for years, as completely, in one sense, as though 
she were dead. Poor boy! he walked up and down 
in his chamber—for he lived among strangers, 
never having known any other home since his 
earliest recollections but in Mr. Wentworth’s 
family—and for a time he chafed like a caged lion, 











then in his dreariness it occurred to him to write to 
Annie, and have a letter awaiting her as a pleasant 
surprise when she should arrive at her destination. 
So he gathered his writing materials about him, and 
wrote of all his love, his hopes, and his present de- 
solation, and renewed his vows of undying affec- 
tion. 
Calmed, if not composed, he laid his letter aside, 
after having kissed the superscription, took a little 
curl of soft brown hair from inside a velvet case, 
smoothed it with caressing fingers, and replaced 
the precious memento ; then he lifted from its side 
the miniature of his little love, with its waving curls 
falling about the fair young fave, and the soft blue 
eyes looking so sweetly and trustingly mto his own, 
and gazed upon it long with a pitiful smile 
of love that would have well nigh broken little 
Annie Wentworth’s tender heart could she have 
seen it. 

At last he turned from it with a weary sigh and 
sat down to read a chapter from his pocket ‘Testa- 
ment, Annie’s parting gift, then, with his nightly 
prayer of “Our Father,”’ Cecil Vane went to bed, to 
dream of the past and the future, and, through all 
his dreams, clear and sweet was limned the gentle 
face of Annie Wentworth—his first little love. 

Three years went by, and though Annie was still 
very precious in Cecil Vane's sight she was not so 
real to him ; he said he loved her still, that he ever 
should love her, but in the letters of both there was 
a perceptible falling off in their intensity of feeling ; 
they had become more like such lettersas a brother 
and sister would send to each other; neither did 
they write so frequently, and Cecil, who, for the first 
year of Annie’s absence, steadily ignored all the 
young girls of his acquaintance, now become 
quite a beau among them, always with the under- 
standing that it was only as a matter of friendship 
or courtesy, and that over them all Annie Went- 
worth reigned queen of his heart. 

Things were in the above state when Cecil first 


= 
met Agatha Bryce, then a change came o’er the 
spirit of his dreams. : 

Cecil Vane was now no longer a boy, but a man 
of three-and-twenty, with a mature face and a form 
that towered head and shoulders above the majority 
of laps? eye men of his acquaintance ; in short he 
was admitted by all who knew him to be of remark- 
ably —- appearance, and, being a man of un. 
questionable talent, he had already, by his applica. 
tion to business and his well-timed investments, 
placed himself on the sure road to fortune. 

Besides these other gifts he was well versed in 
the classics, and his cultivated manners gave hin 
the entrée into the firat society. 

Agatha Bryce was no common person. She was 
tall and stately in all her movements, with masses 
of wavy black heir folded away from her white brow, 
and coiled in a shining mass at the back of her finely 
shaped head, which rose up from her neck es 
fully as aswan’s ; with eyes—wonderful dark, liquid 
eyes—that spoke such volumes when looking into 
your own, or when the long dark fringes of their 
white lids rested upon the pure, colourless cheeks; 
a delicate, high-bred nose, with its thin, sensitive 
nostrils ; anda mouth that critics might have cailed 
a trifle large, which redeemed the expression of her 
otherwise too haughty face by the sweet, womanly 
smile lurking about it in hidden corners, oocasion- 
ally revealing itself wholly, giving one a glimpse of 
small pearly white teeth. 

Here you have a picture of Agatha Bryco’s per. 
sonal c ristics without her mannors, which 
were those of a lady—a perfect, high-toned lady—in 
om thought, movement, action of her high. 


person. 

Agatha Bryce could no more help being a lady 
than she could a 

Agatha Bryce, perfect lady, had a charm for 
Cecil Vane from the very moment of their mect- 
ing ; her rich, trailing, gray silk robes fell so grace- 
fully about her, with neither ruffle nor frill, re. 
lieved at the throat and wrists with soft Mechlin 
lace, yellow with age, and not an ornament save 
a bright flower or ribbon to fasten her collar or 
half hidden amid the wavy braids of her beautiful 
hair. ing so different in this simple matter 
of dress from other women of Cecil's acquaintance 
was one of this lady's attractions for him; then the 
dignity of her bearing, and the cultivated voice, 
which never uttered a syllable but was honest, re- 
fined, sweet, and sensible, had well nigh led Cecil 
Vane a captive before he was aware of it. 

When Cecil Vane discovered the above truth he 
set about remedying it; he avoided Agatha Bryco 
as much as he could without being guilty of rudo- 
ness; he took to writing weekly letters again to 
Annie Wentworth, trying to put into them all the 
warmth of their early attachment ; he sat for a half- 
hour with her sweet miniature before him, en- 
deavouring to go back in his honest heart to the old 
time of their young love; and he tried to believe 
he had done so when a letter from Annie came pro- 
posing that they should both drop their correspond- 
ence, save as friends, and be at entire liberty for 
one year; after that, if they were still of one mind, 
she would become his little wife. : 

Annie Wentworth had proved herself a far-sighted 
little woman, 

At first Cecil Vane was pained at this, but upon 
second thought he was relieved, and wrote commend- 
ing the wisdom of this plan ; but still assuring Annie 
that he was reasonably certain that no other woman 
could take her place in his love. 

It was pleasant, Cecil Vane admittod to himself, 
to visit Agatha Bryce without the thought that he 
was wronging his love, Annie Wentworth, and at 
her request to be able to have the opportunity to 
study this new type of womanhood ; and, as Agatha 
cast off her reserve with him, their relations grew to 
be more and more tender, until one day Cecil Vane 
woke as one out of a pleasant dream to find himself 
the affianced husband of queenly Agatha Bryce. 

A month of his second engagement went by, and 
in his first great happiness he had not written to 
his discarded love, Annie Wentworth; another 
month went by, and though he had written letter 
after letter He had destroyed each and every one, 
for when he would have sent them her fair face 
looking out from the miniature case would scem to 
appeal to him for pity, and he had not the heart to 
— the bitter cup of disappointment to those sweet 

8. 


Pat last he began to think this would not be so if 
his love for the gentle girl was dead in his heart, 
and, with the strange inconsistency of a man, 
said his feelings for Agatha Bryce must be admira- 
tion, or else it was possible for a man to love two 
women at the same time, for he was sure that he 
still loved his first love, Annie Wontworth. 

With the above conviction there was but one 
course to be pursued, and that was to open all his 
honest heart to by yar Bryce. h 

This he did, and Agatha, like the noble womsn she 
was, withdrew her claim and bid him go to his frst 





love, Annie Wentworth, of whom had told ber 
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revions to their own engagement. Evenin her own 
arent sorrow she commiserated the man before her 

more than she pitied herself, and with a smile and 
a“ Heaven bw you if itis right, Cecil,” she turned 
from the only man she had ever loved, ot ever could 
love, and went to her chamber to seek comfort in 
her grief, far bitterer than death, from the one only 
gource where comfort is ape to be found. Then 
Agatha Bryce went into her new life a disappointed 
but a better and stronger woman, ready for every 
work, 

With a sense of relief in the thought that he had 
acted up to the honest conviction of his heart, and 
with remorseful song that he had placed the noble 
Agatha ce in so false a position, Cecil Vane 
hastened his arrangements to set out upon his visit 
to claim Annie Wentworth as his wife. But, 
strive as he would, Agatha Bryce, the fair, stately 
woman who had so nearly us' Annie’s place in 
his affections, came between him and the sweet me- 
mories of his early love, like a strong, visible pre- 
sence, but in no wise deterred him in his present 
plans. Sohe went on to the end of his journey, and 
once more after five years he stood face to face 
with Annie Wentworth. 

What was there in that meeting that fell so far 
short of their anticipations as the once boy-and-girl 
lovers clasped hands and looked into each other’s 
eyes? With quick intuition they felt that they 
could never, never go back to the old days. Swift 
asan arrow from a bow Cecil Vane’s heart went 
out to the noble, suffering woman he had left 
behind him, and he knew that no other must be his 
wife save Agatha Bryce! And Annie Wentworth 
thought of Edwin Fordyce, their young minister, 
and knew her heart was his in Heaven’s sight. And 
each knew theother’s thoughts. So Annie, looking 
up into her boy-lover’s face, said, with calm smiles 
breaking up into her blue eyes: 

“ We will be brother and sister, Cecil !” 

And Cecil drew the fair head to his manly bosom 
and smoothed the soft, brown curls with a touch as 
tender as @ woman’s as he whispered: 

“ Even so, Annie, my darling:” 

Cecil Vane, once more at home, went ont for a 
walk, aud to settle his plans for the future, when 
the one who held all his thoughts came slowly down 
the old lane with her gliding, majestic step, her soft, 
shining robes trailing noiselessly over the fresh green 
grass, heedless of the fair spring life all about her, 
oblivious of the —— of the man who had been 
more than all of life beside to her, who stood, par- 
tially concealed, leaning against the gnarled, giant 
trunk of an old elm tree. 

At one glance he took in all—the erry in 
Agatha—the subdued air, the hands folded hope- 
lessly one over the other, the mouth with its hidden 
smiles replaced by an expression of tender sad- 
ness, and, more than all, the indescribable pathos 
in the great, liquid eyes partially bent upon the 
ground, 

Had he seen her half an hour before he would 
have thought her another woman ; but here he saw 
Agatha Bryce in one of her weak moments. 

Cecil Vane stole softly out from the shadow of the 
old elm, and, placing himself in her path, broke upon 
her dream with : 

“Agatha, Agatha, I have come back to you, my 
second love! My love for Annie Wentworth was a 
boyish dream. You are the one only woman in the 
world for me! Do you believe it? “Will you be my 
wife, Agatha Bryce?” 

For a minute she stood without changing her 
position, like one in a dream, then the noble face 
and the wonderful eyes lit up with a sort of tenderly 
radiant glory, and, starting forward, she laid her two 
hands in his with the glad ery: 

““My woman’s heart tells me itis true! I will be 
yours—for ever and ever your loving, trusting wife, 
Cecil Vane!” 





CaLIPoRNIAN Beet SuGAR.—The manufacture of 
beet sugar promises to become a very large interest 
in California, where the yield of the beet is enormous 
and the climate highly favourable to its abundant 
yield of saccharine matter. ‘I'wo large sugaries are 
4n successful operation—one at Alvarado, the other 
atSacramento, A third is mentioned as about to be 
orzanized on one of the Tule Islands (Sherman), 
where 40 tons of beet per acre are expected to be 
raised, An average crop on the uplands is about 
12 tons per acre, worth at the sugary a little more 
than 11, per ton. 

Peasant ORNAMENTS.—The collections of cha- 
Facteristic peasant ornaments which occupy a not 
‘uconsiderable portion of the International Exhi- 
L.tion jewellery gallery, have lately received addi- 
tioual contributions from abroad. Some thirty silver 


Cruaments have just arrived from South Albania, and 
Coniprise representative pieces worn in Aviona, Pa- 
tom)thia, Metzovo, Calarytis, and Konitza. These 


furnish the main type of the most noteworthy 


8 of Epirus; and nearly all the ornaments com- 









mon in other districts of the country take after the 
styles which may be said to be indigenous to those 
five localities. A set of curious head-dresses and 
bridal ornaments from Germany has also lately been 
added to the jewellery collection. Almost the whole 
of the peasant jewellery exhibited is the property of 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, so that we may look 
to this interesting collection probably not being dis- 
persed after the close of the exhibition, 





UNPOPULARITY OF WOMEN. 

Trere is no denying the fact that women are not 
so popular among men as they used to be. Marriages 
are not so numerous in comparison with the popula- 
tion, and, if we may infer anything from the Divorce 
Court, they cannot be so successful. What is the 
reason of it all? Are men more exigeant, or are 
women less loving? Is it our fault or theirs? No 
right-thinking man wishes women to be ignorant or 
silly, but no man wants to see their intellects culti- 
vated to the exclusion of their affections, the deaden- 
ing of their instincts, or the annihilation of their 
sense of duty. 

It is one thing to have for a wifea mere brainless 
doll, whose ideas of life are bounded by fashion on 
the right sido and pleasure on the left, and another 
thing to havea learned mummy, whose heart has be- 
come atrophied in favour of her head, and who has 
dropped the sweetest characteristics of her woman- 
hood in the class-room. 

It may bo quite right and proper that women should 
understand conic sections and the differential calcu- 
lus if they are strongly impelled that way—that they 
should even put enthusiasm into the study of loga- 
rithms, and find enjoyment in digesting somg of the 
toughest doctrines of political economy; but it is 
better that they should be tender to men and gentle 
to children, careful housekeepers, kindly mistresses, 
pure-toned leaders of society, It is good for 
them to have knowledge, but better to keep love. 
Yet this is just what so many of the “advanced”’ 
women have not kept. The odd antagonism to men 
professed by them, and the painful depreciation of all 
the home life, both in its affections and its duties, 
which they declare has created almost a distinct class 
among them, and it is not a lovely one. They are 
enthusiastic for the franchise, and passionate for an 
equal share in the so-called privileges of men, but 
they are only scornful of the disabilities and obliga- 
tions alike of sex in allthat relates to marriage, the 
home, and children, In their regard for intellectual 
ambition they have ceased to respect the emotional 
side of human nature; and in their demand for free 
trade inthe work of the world, for leave to share in 
all the specialities of the man’s life, they have for- 
gotten that part of their own happiness lies in minis- 
tering to his. 

This, then, is the reason why they are not so 
popular among men as they used tobe. _ Rivals, in 
the place of helpmates—antagonists, not lovers—can 
it be wondered at if men have followed as they have 
been led, and have left off adoring a group of inde- 
terminate persons who only desire to be feared ? 

This is one class of women who are unpopular 
with men, and deservedly so. Another is that of the 
women whose whole souls are centred upon “ getting 
on in society,” and who regard men, as husbands, 
merely as stepping-stones to that end. Marriage 
meaus with them a banker's book and the liberty 
accorded to the wife which was denied to the maid 
The man counts for nothing, provided always he is 
not exceptionally stingy, tyrannical, or jealous, 
Granted a moderate amount of liberality and easiness 
of temper, and he may be ugly, old, vicious, utterly 
unloveable throughout, What does it matter? He 
has money; and money is thé Moloch of our day. 
So the woman of this class passes through the 
sacrificial fire all her best affections, her poetry and 
aspirations, her hopes, her dreams, and sells herself 
for so mucha year sterling—" getting on in society” 
being her reward. 

It is not because the grapes are sour that poor 
men dread and dislike this class of, women, and it is 
only because human perceptions are so easily blinded 
by vanity and passion that the very men who pay 
the price ignore the worthlessness of the thing they 
buy. Sometimes knowledge comes when too late, 
and the Stepping-stone awakens to the fact that, 
though money may pay for youth and beauty, it can- 
not buy honour or yet love, and that the woman who 
sells herself in the first instance has rarely anything 
to give in the second. 

How can we wonder, then, that with these two 
sections of womanhood, so large and important as 
they now are, women should be less popular with 
men than they used to be, and marriage held a thing 
to be shy of, or undertaken only under extremity ? 
To be sure we men are poor fellows as bachelors, in 
spite of our freedom and the desolate liberty of the 
latch-key. That traditional button of ours is always. 











coming off, and we sigh in vain for the deft fingers 
of the ideal woman while we prick our own in our 
clumsy attempts to sowit on again. We are badgered 
by our housekeepers, neglected by our landladies, and 
cheated by both. We fare vilely in chambers, worse 
in lodgings, and club living is not economical. The 
dingy room, unswept and ill-garnished, is but a 
miserable kind of home, as we sorrowfully confess to 
our own soulsif we are afraid to carry the seoret 
farther. And yet we live on in growling discontent, 
hating much what we have, but dreading more what 
we have not. Meanwhile the country swarms with 
unmarried women, and sociologists shake their heads 
at the phenomenon, seeking to account for it on 
every plea but the right one. 

Of course we do not deny the actual numerical re- 
dundancy of women in England, but we do say posi- 
tively that more girls are unmirried than need be, 
while many good men are vowed to celilucy and 
buttonless discomfort because women have lost the 
trick of loving as they used to love—because they 
have abjured the old virtues of patience, modesty, 
tenderness, self-sacrifice, home-keeping, aud home- 
blessing, old characteristics of them, and have be- 
come cold and hard and worldly aud self-assertive 
instead—because they have ceased to be women in 
all that constitutes true womauhvood, consequently 
have ceased to charm men as in afuretime. 





Wincepd Reptices.—The remains of an extinct 
species of winged reptiles were recently found in 
Western Kansas. The expanse of both wings in one 
of the specimens measured twenty feet und iu auother 
twenty-two feet. They are the largest specimens of 
this strange race of giant bats yet discovered by ge- 
ologists. 

A Rare Boox.—The copy of Gower's Confessio 
Amantis, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge, for 6702. on the 22nd of June last, formerly be- 
longed to John Peachey, Lord Selsey, and was in- 
cluded in the nine days’ sale of books from West 
Dean, near Chichester. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
was the vendor. Henry Julin, third Baron Selsey 
(son of John, second baron), died on the 10th of 
March, 1838, without issue, aud was succeeded by his 
sister Caroline Mary. She married tie Rev. Leveson 
Vernon Harcourt, and died on the 16th of July, 1871, 
a widow, without issue, after enjoying the family 
estates and possessions for more thau 33 years. Tho 
Sussex estates, West Dean, Selsey, Wisborough, 
Shipley, Cowfold, and others, also at Barkway, in 
Herts, the library, furniture, and effects at Cauons, 
Newsells, etc., have been disposed of by the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, Tho family is not extinct. ‘There 
are existing descendants through females; but the 
senior branch of the family, as represented by John 
K, Peachey, is numerous, 

Tus East Lonpon Muszum.—The East London 
Museum will be a great boon to the million who 
dwell in that dreary and monotonvus part of the me- 
tropolis we have no doubt. It is not without good 
reason that the East-enders have always complained 
that their district is the least favoured part of Lon- 
don; but this museum will be some little relief and 
consolation. Certainly some a:rangement could be 
made by which the British Museum migit give 
up some of its superfluous treasures for the benefit of 
this new institution. Atthe former national estab- 
lishment, which the East-enders can very rarely 
visit, there are numerous duplicates and even tripli- 
cates, while sculpture, etc., is stowed away in vaults 
into which the public is not admitted. ‘l'o remove 
some of these redundant treasures would be a relief 
in one direttion and a boon in the other, and the sug- 
gestion is all the more important wheu it is borne in 
mind that the treasures lent to the East London Mu- 
seum by Sir Richard Wallace (without which the 
contents of the place would be poor iudeed) will re- 
main there for a year only. 

Tus New Army Scuemr.—We have received 
from the War Office a supplementary report by the 
War Office Committee on the organization of the 
military land forces of the kingdom. Several changes 
are proposed, based upon representations made tu the 
committee since the origina! scheme was framed. It 
is proposed that the number of military brigade dis- 
tricts in Scotland shall be reduced by oue, while 
those of England and Wales will be increased by one 
each, There will then be fifty districts in Euglaud 
and Wales, with an average of 209,000 ma'es for each 
district ; and eight Scotch districts, with an average 
of 200,213 males, It is proposed to abolish two of 
the four districts originally assigned to Loudon, and 
to create three new rural districts, one with brigade 
depét in North Yorkshire, one with depét at Wore 
cester, and one with depdt at Dorchester. Iu such 
districts of England and Walvs as consist of more 
than one county it is proposed to attach to the depdt 
of any brigade district the militia battalion of the 


eounty in which the dep6t is situated, leaviug the 
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militia battalions of the remaining counties at their 
present bealquarters. It is then proposed to train 
the recruits of the militia battalion attached to the 
brigade depdt at that depbt either for three months 
on epr.iment or for two or three months immediately 
before the training of the battalion. The staff of de- 
tached militia battalions whose headquarters coincide 
with a line station will be placed under the imme- 
diate command of the senior live officer at such sta- 
tion, but ouly for the purpose of discipline. By these 
regulations it is hoped to farther the.co-operation of 
the militia and live. 

SHELLING Pgas AT Covent GARDEN MARKET.— 
The mention of Covent Garden Market amongst other 
things naturally sugzests green peas, and green peas 
as vaturally suggest roast duck and stewed lamb— 
two very duinty dishes to set before kings or any- 
body else. Shelling peas in Covent Garden is a 
great industry. When the regular pea season is in 
full swing all hands are busy shelling them for the 
cook’s hands. Qn every vacant spot in and about 
the market groups of women and girls are to be seen 
seated around well-filled hampers of peas in the pod, 
each: with a basin in ber lap, and each pimbly plying 
her fingers to supply the increasing demand for 
shelled peas. The quantity of this vegetable dis- 

sed of every moruing in Covent Garden is some- 
thing marvellous; loads and loads are discharged 
by the market gardener’s carts, large quantities more 
come !-y rail aud are delivered by the waggons of 
the sever] companies; and yet, enormous as the de- 
liveries are, it is seldom indeed that any remain over 
from one day tv avother, The succulent dainties are 
therefore al ways supposed to be fresh and sweet; or, 
if avy be a little stale, they are so deftly mixed with 
the fresh arrivals as to escape detection. A visit to 
Coveut Gardeu market is well worth making at any 
time ; but tu the curious as to how the great maw of 
London is filled from day today the market in early 
worning iu the pea season isa sight that will fully 
repay the trouble of getting up in time to see it— 
said time being, say, betweén four and six o'clock, 


On ScaLp IN Art.—Nature herself has taught 
those who study her works how implicitly she is 
bound by the law of scale. All organic growth and 
development is limited by this great principle. ‘The 
range of scale, which is primarily determined by the 
size of the earth itself, or, more, correctly speaking, 
by the force of gravity, on the surface of the planet, 
applirs to the different great provinces of the organic 
kingdoms with a precision, that is distinctly intelli- 
gible. ‘Thus the widest range is found, as might, be 
expected, iv the vegetable kingdom, Among planets 
we fiud a perfect. gradation of size, from the micro- 
sogpic forms of the par.sitic fangi to the lofty spires 
of the cone-bearinug trees, the monarch of which, the 
Wellingtonia gigautea, springa to, a heiglit of 300 
feat. Among avimals the range of scale is deter- 
mined by the abude and habit of the class. Thus, 
aquatic animals of each of the three great provinces 
which are defiued by the character of the nervous 
system vary in size almost as much ag vegetables 
themselves. The flocr of the Atlantic is gradually 
rising in consequence of the depositof the exuviwof 
the wicroscopic creatures that form the chalk strata. 
The bulk of the whale attains a magnitude which 
would render locomotion on land painful, if not im- 
possible. Notouly the marine animals proper, but the 
terrest:ial animals of marine habits, are remarkable 
for the large size which they attain when compared to 
their earth-inhabiting congeners. A full rotundity 
of form, admirably suited for flotation, marks;the hip- 
popotamus as the representative,in the equatorial 
lakes aul riversof the great pachydermatous family 
now gradually becoming extinct. 

HaniruaL DrRunKAnps.—The fellowing Act of 
Parliament is copied from a collection of “* Laws and 
Acts made by Kings aud Queens of Scotland,” “ col. 
lected aud extracted from the Publick Records by 
Sir Thomas Murray, of Glendook, by His Majesties 
Special Warrand, Anno, Dom. MDCLXXXII,” :~— 
“ King James, the Sext XXII, Parliament, xxviii, 
June, 1617. Act 20, Anent the punishment ot 
drunkards, Jt is statute and ordained by, our 
Soveraign Lord, with advice and consent of the 
Estates of Parliament for the restraint of. the vile 
and detestable vice of drunkenesse daily increasing, 
to the high dishonour of God, and great harme.tothe 
whole realme, That all persons lawfully convict of 
drunkeuesse, or of haunting of tayerng and alehouses, 
after ten hours at uight, or any time of. the. day, ex- 
cept in time of travel, or for ordinary refreshments, 
shall for the first fault pay 31, or in case of inabi- 
lity or refusal to be put in jogges or jayle for the 
space of six hours; for the second: fanit to pay 5i., 
or in case of inability or refusa] to be. kept in.stecks 
or jayle for the space of 12 hours; and for: the, third 
fault to pay 101, or in case foresaid to be kept: in 
stocks or jayle for the space of 24 hours; and there- 
after, if they transgresse, to be commited to jayle till 





they find caution fortheir good behaviour in time 
coming. And for the better execution of these pre- 
sents, special’ power, authority, and commission is 
granted, and committed to all Sherifs, Stewards, 
Provests, and Bailies, Justices of the Peace, and Kirk 
Sessions; within every parish to call, conveen, and’ 
try the foresaids persons, unlawes to uplift ad pios 
necessarios uss, in every pavish to apply, and all 
and sundry other things to do and exerce, which 
necessarily is required for execution of these pre- 
sents.” 





PACETIA. 


Famusy Jans.—Somebody says there are two 
kinds of family jars; into one you put your sweet- 
meats, into the other you put—your foot. 

Att Aorrviry.—Eels and an ignoramus+-the 
former in.a lime basket, and the latter when he 
changes his religion. , 

Wuatis the difference between, a waltz,anda young 
widow? One is a giddy whirl, and the, other a wid- 
dy-girl 

Proor Posirivs-—One, gentleman inquired of 
another whether a certain doctor had auy ‘practice 
** Oh, yes,” was the reply, * I assisted im laying out 
one of bis patiente the other day.” 

Wuere Pixs Go To.—The inqniry as to where all 
the pins go to has been satisfactorily answered. The 
theory now is that they go into the ground and be- 
come terra-pins. 

INDUCTIVE FLATTERY. 

“ That is a portrajt of dear papa before he wore a 
beard apd moustache, you know.” 

‘““Indeedl’ How very lovely your mamma must 
have been !""— Pinch. 

h Beg A HEARTY Aimy aay 

Tris garwoman: “Spare a poor, widdy. 
thrifle, yer houner, an’ may the heayens, be yer bed ° 
(Swell gives her @ copper). “ An’ may the blessed 
saints grant ye better circumstances !”—Fun, 

A Figurativg. Repty.—A young man asked 3 
young lady her age, and she, replied; “‘ 6. times 7 and 
7 times 3 added te my age. will, exceed, 6. times 9 
and 4, as.double my age exceeds 20.” The, young 
man said he thought she looked much alder. 

HAZARDOUS, 

Husband: “If cook isn’t punctual to-day, love, give 
her a. good ———~Blow her up well !” 

Wifa: “My dear Charles!—Well, will you come 
and stand behind-the door with your life-preserver ?” 
— Punch. 

A One-WuuEt CARRIAGE.—A wag sometime ago 
advertized a carriage to perform without horses, with 
ove wheel, and invited all curious meclianics to see 
it: Many members of the Society of Arts attended, 
and in their ardour of expectation’ were sliown a 
Wheelbarrow! 

BurninG LatueR.—“So there’s another rupture 
at Mount Vociferous,” said Mrs. Partington as she 
put down the paper and poe up her specs; ‘the 
paper tells us @bout the burning lather running 
down the mountain, but it don’t tell how it got 
fire.” 


Sporting Strang 
game hereaboats, sir 
Tevan: Reckon. so, and plenty of em, There’s 
bluff ‘aud poker, and ouchre, and all fours, and moute, 
and jest as many others as you like to play!” 
Q@IVING, 
“ Do you find the bump of generosity there?” said 


TEXAN GAME, 
er, newly arrived'in Tewas; “ Any 


?” 


‘a “ subject,” whose. head was. undergoing phrenolo- 


gical inspection. 

“ There is something, here rather giving!” said 
the man of heads, pressing his fingers.on the skull, 
80 NEER AND YEE 80 PAR. 

The Vicar (vainly trying to elicit the name of the 
Serpent, by leading questions): * Well, really, child- 
rev, what is that creeping thing that everybody has 
such, a horror, of 2” 

Y Little Fussy: “ Qh, if ye please, sir—a:neerwig.— 
Une 
4 DEFINITION, 

Teddy; “1 say, grap’ pa—what's the meaning of 

raising your choler?” 
rgd “ When one’s made angry and disagree- 
able.” 

Teddy : “Oh, because then yon’re:stuck-up like a 
stick-up collar!”—Fyn, 

Too Heavy A: Prigs:—A veteran who hasfought 
for his country om, many a field 'in-one of our High- 
land regiments, and: had:almost lost: ‘the ase of his 


eyesight on, the burning sands: of Byypt, wasinduced || 


by his frieads,some.time since to apply to a famous 
eye doctor temporarily: resident at Braemar. Like 
many of bis clsas, the:worthy old soldierdearly loved 





his glass, and on applying to the man of medicine 
was informed that his sight would soon bo restored, 
only that he must not drink any more whisky, other- 
wise the cure would not avail, The soldier, or pen- 
sioner, was. silent. a moment, and then quietly re- 
marked, “ Weel, weel, sir, an’ that be the price of 
the cuye I’ just be daein without, it; am nae 
gaun to lose the use 9’ the wa’s for the sakeo’ the 
windows,” 


FAITH IN DEVELOPMENT. 


Fond Mother (atthe Militia Barracks) >“ How well 
om nee CuntneF Look! I believe she'll be 
a some day!” 

Father: “ Shouldn’t wender atalij my, dear! Why, 


| I’ve heered:as:Piekd-Marsbal the great D.iok 0’ Wel- 


lip’ton his-self was on'y a Irishman oneé.!”—Punch, 

“An Ick Distinorion.”—In an acconnt of the 
Sheriffs’ dinner recently it was stated that the three 
Hindoo gentlemen present wished it made public that 
they coufiued themselves at the dinner to “ fruit and 
rice.” For rice should have appeared “ice.” They 
hold it, Mr, Sheriff Bennett saya, of much import- 
ance that tits correction should appear, as they might 
otherwise be held to have lost caste. 

THR STAFF OF LIFE, 

We. clip, this,curious. advertisement from/ the. Bir. 
ming han lesty pa er 

Baking bus: etgupthine: use. Profits 
per week. panparee of.living, Rent,low Good 

oroughfare, Price 30L—Address, ete. 

We should like to learn what sort of illness it is that 
causes liviug, Our acquaintance lies chiefly among 
illnesses, that canse dying —Fun. 

JUVENILE Srort.—T ere are three Gun Clubs, the 
Hurlingham, the Senior, and! the Junior, The gun- 
nery of theseigun elubs consistitg'in the practice ot 
shootiag domestic pi there is only oneof them 
that could be approved of imany measure by any true 
sportsman. ‘I hat one is, or‘ would be if cunstitatedas 
ite name’ implies, the Juvior Gun Club.’ If the mem- 
bers of that club were’so many -sclioolboys there 
would be something to be said for it; nwinely, that it 
is an institution serving to teach the young idea low 
to shoot.—Punch. : 

A YOUTHFUL, YARNER,, 

“ Sonny, where’s your father 2” 

“ Pather’s dead, sir,” 

“ Have you any mother?” 

“ Yes, 1 had one, but she’s got/mazried to Joe Dack- 
lin, and doesn't.be my; mother any. louger, ‘cause she’s 
got enough to do to ’tend to his:young ’uns,” 

“ Smart boy,:here’s # pénny fur you.” 

“That's; you, sir; that’s the way [ gits mj 
livin’ !!” i 

“How?” 

“ Why, by tellin’ yarns to greenys like: you be at 
@ penny'a pop!” 

ASuagestiyE Picturs.—Smith and Jonesstopped 
before the beautiful picture of three horses drinking 
at a fountain, entitled, “A ‘Temperance Society.” 
Says Jones, “What does that pictare suggest?” 
Smith, who is a rabid temperance mau, replies, “ It 
suggests that we should all drink water.” But,” 
asks Smith of his companion, who. is fond of his 
“tod,” “ what do you think itsuggests?” ‘ Well,” 
was the characteristic reply, “I should, say it sog- 
gests that we take three drinks.” Stith bade his 
companion good-morning, and left in disgust. 

THE BIGHOP AND HIS. SWINK, 

The. Bishop of Wurtzburg once asked a sprightly 
shepherd boy: 

“What ate you doing here, my lad?” 

“ Tending swine.” 

“How much do you get?” 

“ One florin'a week,” 

“ZT also-am a shepherd,” continued the bishop, 
“but L have a much better salary:” 

“That may all be, but then 1 suppose you have 
more swine under your care,” innocently replied the 
boy. 

EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. 

A contemplative contemporary thus meditates: 

Adam Smith defined, man.as an animal that makes 
bargains. Certainly he is right. No other animal does 
this- No dogexchanges bones with another. 

We fear Adam Smith never went to a menagerie, 


‘and that it is too late to offer to take him to one 


but we shall be happy to take our contemporary to 
the Zoo—avy Monday. He will there see in the 
monkey house each individual monkey helping bim- 


\self to his’ neighbour’s provisions and so intent. o» 
‘the bargain that he does not see that another neigh- 
‘bour is helping ‘himselfto his. If this doesn't look 
,like modern speonlation we don’t know what it re- 


sembles.— Fun. 
MRS. JONES'S RETORT. 

A correspondent sends us the following spirited 
ne which does its authoress infinite 
c ts : 

To rue Pustre.—Whereas my husband, Edward 
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H. Jones, has falsely adyertized that I have left his 
bed and board, and that he will pay no debts of my 
contracting, etc., this is to inform the public that the 
aforesaid Edward H. Jones had neither bed nor board 
for me to leave, he having been living at the expense 
of my father; and, further, under pretence of pro- 
curing money to pay his way to Wicialaghans, he bor- 
eal a pound of my father, and with that paid for 


his infamous advertisement against me, aud even after, 


this dastardly act he took all the mony I had, and 
borrowed money of my mother and left town. For 
the past three months he hag: been kept from naked- 
ness and starvation by the exertions of myself and 


relatives ; he squandered in dissipation all the ae 4 
he, 


his inborn laziness would allow him to earn. 
gcainp need not have advertized that he would not 
pay debtg.of my contracting, for the public well kuow 
that he would not even pay his. own. [ie is a lazy, 
ungrateful, loafing scoundrel; not conteut with liv- 


ing at the expense of my relatives aud borrowing, 


their money, he publishes an outrageous falsehood. 
MORE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowing one of thoge confoupdediy good-tem- 
pered, impudent, unkickable-out-of-your-dvore sort of 
fellows who invite thenselves to visit you upon the 
slightest provocation, then spend § month or so in 
riding your best horses, drinkipg your, best claret, 
smoking your cigars, and flirting with your wile. 

Having to act as nursemaid to a lot of romping, 
rollicking, rampagious children, because, as their fund 
mother says, you know how to amuse them go much 
better than Jemima does. 

Being asked to take down Lady Humgpruflyn to 
dinner instead of pretty little Mrs, Pratilevon because 
you happen to know something of the ‘l'rogludytes, 
or the Dolomites, or the Zoophytes, or. sumetiivg 
which happens to be her ladyship’s pet theme for 
conversation, 

Although you gre really of a serious and senti- 
mental tura of mind, being expected always. to. re- 
turn thanks for the bridesmaids, because the fellows 
say you know so capitally how to mukea funuy 
speech, which is equivalent as you think to making 
an idiot of yourself. 

Because you happen. by an accident to bave made 
the slightest possible acquaintance with a lord, being 
asked by snobbish friends,to plague bisa for bis auto- 
graph, or by charitable friends to dun hiw for gub- 
scriptions, or by inquisitive frieude to ask him where 
he buys his boots. 

being bored pérpetually to escort your country 
cousins to the Tower and the ‘Phames ‘l'unyel, aud 
similar exciting places of amusement, for the reason 
that you know the way about ao much better theu 
they do, 

Knowing a young couple who for certain—qnite 
unfounded—expectations plague you to be gud- 
father, and, whenever you go ta dine With them, per: 
sist in having baby hauded round with the dessert. 

Having to appear at the police-court, at the immi- 
aent risk of being misreported to your wife, in order 
to give evidence for one of your fast friends, whu hag 
been out upon the loose, ~ 

Being expected by the better halves of nearly all 
your bosom friends, whom you dare nut disoblige, ou 
the pain of losing your pleasantest of dinners, to 
“take the boys about ” when they come home for the 
holidays, for the reason that youkuow. sv muck about 
the diviug-bell, and all the other things you know the 
darlings are so fond of. 

Being bothered by your artist friends, to be their 
model, gratis, for somebody historical, Damiev on the 
rack, or Titus Oates, say, in the pillory, because you 
know so exactly what they want, aud are sv clever 
in assuming an uncomfortable attitude.— Punch. 

INDIRECT CLAIMS, 

Who are the arbitrators, umpires, or referees, at 
Geneva or elsewhere, competent to decide upon the 
justice, the equity, the propriety, the adwissibility of 
such claims as the following ? 

The Indirect Claim of a wife when she is. walking 
down Regent or Oxford Street with her hugband, aud 
Stops before a large shop with a large plate-glass 
iroutage to admire and point out to lier companion 
“That lovely siik,’” or * That most. becoming eos- 
‘ume,” or “ ‘I'hat elegant Polonaise,” with nn appeal- 
-Dg eye, and, it may be, a deprecatory glauce at her 
own deteriorating attire. The claim is strengthened 
if the husband is conscious that in the expiring 
Season the balance of enjoyment has been in his 
favour. 

The Indirect Claim of the waiter at,a dining 
establishment ‘Where attendance is charged in the 
bill, who, his attentions accumulatiug as the meal 

“Ws (0 an end; is-very anxious to kuow whether 
you would like some more ice in ‘your wine, aud most 
watchiul over the safety and accessibility of your 
hat, overcoat, and umbrella. 

The Indirect Claim of the hanger-on who suddenly 
*ppears when you have hailed a and has 
Bever yet been known to periorm # more substantial 





service than stand in your way as you get into the 
vehicle, or peraps close one of the flaps; but who 
hovers, and lingers, and looks, with an expression of 
expectancy in his gazing eye. 

he Indirect Claim of the cabman who has re- 
ceived his legal fare, and contemplates it as it, lies 
in his palm with a surprised and injured air, and, pos- 
sibly, if his feelings will allow him, and his manners 
have not become qnite corrupted, with a hand 
raised to the brim of his hat. 

The Indirect Claim of the young gentleman who 
is on the eve of returning to school after the holi- 
days, and would be glad if it occurred to you that he 
has expenses to meet in the ensuing half. 

The Indirect Claim of mamma, who offers baby for 
the inspection of friends and relatives. 

The Indirect Claim of the young lady who pre- 
sents herself to the family circle bewitchingly ar- 
rayed for her first ball. 

he Indirect Claim of the juvenile author who 
writes to you with a presentation copy of his little 
volume of poems, : 

The Todisest Olaim of the promising painter 
whose studio you visit to inspect the works he is 
sending to the Royal Academy. 

The Indirect Claim of the crossing-s rs. 

The Indirect Claim of the various classes of per- 
sons. who prey upon you at theatres, concerts, and 
other places of public annoyance and extortion. 

The Indirect Claims of different sections of the, 
sonetony about the last week in December.— 








A THOUGHT. 


How oft when Nature is brightest 
And all things are pleasant arou 
A sense of sadness oppresses, 
A weight on the spirit is found. 
We cannot tell whence the shadow 
Has come to darken our bliss, 
We only feel it is present 
To cause us life’s beauty to miss, 
And when surroundings are gloomy, 
The heavens with storm-clouds o’er- 


cas' 
When only a requiem of sorrow 
Is borne on the wings of the blast, 
The soul will rise up in gladness 
In despite of tempest and gloom, 
And joys that dwell in the bosom 
Send forth added brightness and bloom. 


Not from the sphere of our dwelling 
Come pleasures we find on the way, 
For oft when night seems the darkest 
Our hearts know the brightness of day. 
The scenes of life.are well portioned, 
We amage can bear all we mest, 
And though the journey seems stormy 
The bitter but equals the sweet. “* 








GEMS, 
FRigypDsurr is a cadence of divine melody melting 
through the heart. 
FatraFuLNgEss and sincerity are the highest 
things. 
Precerts teach us to cherish virtue, to love to 
give, and to follow good counsels, If they do. not 


‘lead ug to honesty they at least prompt us, to be 


honest, 

ARTIFICIAL wants are more numerous and lead to 
more expense than natural wants ; from this cause the 
rich are oftener in greater want of money than those 


«who have but a bare competency. 


Ir there be a lot on earth worthy of envy it is that 
of a man, good and tender-hearted, who behulds his 
own creation in the bappiness of all those who sur- 
round him, Let him who would be. happy strive to 
encircle himgelf with happy beings. 

A GIANT mind may be held in suspense, but that 
suspense must be brief, and the action which follows 
it will be more decided and energetic in consequence 
of that detention ; just as a stream rushes with greater 
force for a temporary obstruction, 


= 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


THE very best way to clean a stained steel knife is 
to, cut.a solid.potato in two, dip one.of the pieces in 
brick dust (such as is usually used for knife cleaning), 
and:rub the blade with it, 

How Summer DRESSES SHOULD BE WASHED.— 
Summer dresses are nearly all made.of white or buff 
linen, pique, cambric, or muslin, and the. art of prer 
serving the new appearance after washing is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. Common washer- 
women spoil everything with soda, and nothing is 





more frequent than to see the delicate tints of lawns 
and percales turned into dark blotches and muddy 
streaks by the ignorance and vandalism of a laun- 
dress. It is worth while for ladies to pay attention 
to this, and insist upon having their summer dresses 
washed according to the directions which they should 
be prepared to give their laundresses themselves, In 
the first place, the water should be tepid, the soap 
should not be allowed to touch the fabric; it shauld be 
washed and rinsed quickly, turned upon the wrong 
side, and hung in the shade to dry, and when starched 
(in thin boiled but not boiling starch) should be 
folded in sheets or towls, and ironed upon the wrong 
side as soon as possible. But linen shoul be washed 
in water in which hay or a quart bag of bran has been 
boiled. This last will be found to answer for starch 
as well, and is excellent for print dresses of all kinds,. 
but a handful of salt is very useful also to set the 
colours of light cambrics aud dotted lawns; aud a 
little ox gall will not only set but brighten yellowand 
purple tints, and has a good effect upon green. 








STATISTICS. 


Commerce oF New Yors.—The amount of 
Customs revenue collected. at New York during the 
six months ending December 31, 1871, was74,V7 3,182 
dols., as compared with 67,729,185 dols. in the carre- 
sponding six months of 1870, The amount of Cus 
toms revenue collected in January wag 13,317,087 
dols., as compared with 12,010,021 dols, in January, 
1871. ‘The value of the foreign imports at New York 
in January was 35,679.496 dols., as compared with 
28,792,062 dols. in January, 1871; and for the seven 
months euding January 31 this year 218 707,772 dols.,, 
as compared with 185,131,270 dols,in the correspond- 
ing period of 1870-1. The value of the exports from 
New York in January to foreign ports was 20,491,366 
dols., as compared with 20,987,087 dols. in Jauuary, 


| 1871; and for the seven months ending Jauuary 


81 this year. 162,406,580. dols.,as compared with 
169,992,881 dols, in the corresponding period of 1870-1. 
These totals, it should be observed, are inclusive of 
the specie exported from New York in each period. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Bernina Pass was opened on the 24th ult. for 
carriages. 
Tue sale of Lord Selsey’s library produced 4,7571. 


6s. 

THE Board of Works want to buy Northumberland 
House for 206,000. 

Tus Bey of Tunis, who was coming to Paris 
and London, has renounced the idea for this sea- 
son. 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ ALABAMA.”—The origip 
of the werd “ Alabama ” is Indian, signifying “ Here 


is rest.” There must have been karkasum in the na- 
tive mind, 

THE celebrated picture of “Godiva,” by Van Lerius, 
of Antwerp, whic was in the Interuational Exhibi- 
tion last year, has just been placed in the hands of 
Mr. Atkinson for engraving. 

Ir is proposed to raise a volunteer regiment of 
Foot Guards in Ottawa to act upon all necessary, oc- 
casions as a guard of honour to the Governor-General 
of Canada. 

M. CLesincgr, the soulptor, has just finished a 
large equestrian statue of Napoleon III., which will 
be purchased by subscription and sent to ‘Chisle- 
hurst on the occasion of the Emperor's féte day, Au- 
gust 15. 

THE SuLTAN’s MintatuRs.—The Sultan has pro- 
sented the Grand Vizier with his miniature set in 
diamonds. Thisisa distinction which is always cited 
in the enumeration of the honours bora by ap Orien- 
tal dignitary of state. 

Her Roya HIGHNESS THB Princess OF WALES 
never looked better than at the last State Ball, and 
ler dress was one that caused general admiration. It 
was composed of the new shade, called “bleu Aurore,” 
and was most artistically trimmed with flowers of 
various hues. 

Proposed INTERNATIONAL EXuIBITIONS.—A great. 
exhibition is announced to be held in Puiladelphia, 
in the year 1878, the centenary of the declaration of 
independence, to open ou the 19th of April, the, an- 
niversary of the battle of Lexington, and ciosy on, the 
19th of October, the day of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis. In the accounts given in the journals it 
is stated that the last day for applications for space is 
fixed for the 4th of March, 1874, and that all the 
works of art and goods to be exhibited must be de- 
livered in Philajelphia by the 1st, of January, 1876. 
This last date must be a misprint, or the whole ac- 
count looks like a:hoax. A great exhibition is also 
spoken of at Calcutta; ifthere be any, truth in this 
rumonrit will doubtlesssoon be made, known officially. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RoseRt.—The lines are declined with thanks. 

B. B.—The verses about “ Spring" are pretty and are 
wery fairly written. 

Rose.—The name of the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is the Kight Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P. 

Mageait May.—The handwriting is very nice, and suit- 
able for the purpose named. 

8. A, M.—The note arrived too late to be of any ser- 

vice, 

Emma P.—Many thanks, but we are rather over-bur- 
dened with such matters just now. 

. O. K.—We do not publish the addresses of indi- 
viduals, professioual or otherwise. 

A Lover or CHILDREN appears to be under a misap- 
prehension. ‘ A Lover of Sailors” is in search not ofa 
wife but of a husband. 

Jack THE Bowman's and Firiva Foam’s wishes will be 
attended to if they each write separate letters on dis- 
tinct sheets of note paper. 

F. H. H.—Inquire of the bookseller or dealer in perio- 
dicals of whom you usually procure what you require in 
the shape of literature. 

E. G. W.—You might try your chance by making a per- 
sonal application at the offices of the principal steam- 
packet companies in the city of London. 

ContRaltTo.—You will find it the cheaper plan to buy 
ofa chemist. Amateur lozenge making requires a small 
apparatus and is comparatively expensive. 

M. A.—The applications are somewhat indefinite, the 
age haviug been in both cases omitted. It is also desir- 
able that each should write for herself. 

Lappy Bripg.—The child would take the property be- 
queathed to it upon proof of identity. The omission of 
the rite of baptism would not necessarily invalidate the 
child’s title to the property. 

T. D. T.—Our opinion of your compositions is not so 
favourable as you could desire. You wiil find that our 
rule about not returning rejected contributions is printed 
every week. 

Lakes OF KittarNey.—Foreign physicians we believe 
employ a seton to obviate the inconvenience complained 
of, a remedy which in the judgment of others is worse 
than the so-called disease. 

G. J. S—We are not acquainted with “ Angelina,” 
whatever may be the impression intended to be conveyed 
by that word, consequently we are unable to answer your 
question, 

Datsy.—We do not recommend the use of depilatories 
or substances to remove superfluous hair, because there 
is very good authority for saying that the application of 
such compositions is injurious to the skin. 

Mus. F.—From the tone of your letter we judge you 
are in some jeopardy by using patent medicines with the 
ovens ot which you are but imperfectly acquainted. 

e recommend you to discontinue the use of the acid, 
and to gbtuin competent professional advice and assist- 
ance without delay. 

_Exiza H.—We are disposed to think that if you recon- 
sider the letter you have written you will find that in it 
you undertook to make a promise which you will find it 
difficult to perform. It may be fortunate that some one 
has interposed to save you from the consequences of a 
rash and hasty resolution. 

R. 8.—We do not find anything in the pieces you have 
recently forwarded to induce us to alter the opinion we 
have formerly expressed upon the style of the papers you 

send us. ‘That style both as to its merits and detects ap- 
pears to us to be unaltered and unimproved ; itis we 
think unsuitable for publication. : 

Jessiz H.—You could use elder-flower water, which 
makes a cooling and refreshing lotion and will answer the 
desired purpose. We have intentionally omitted the 
other matter, being of opinion that at the age specified 
pen nf should be Sotapt for. Threeor four years hence 
wi ime enough for you to commence to seek if 
have not then been found. 7 

F. Gores (Bath).—You appear to require two books, 
one on the construction of ships and one on the art of 
sailing them. Your bookseller can furnish you with both 
atasmall cost. Youshould ask him to get for you those 
numbers of Weale’s rudimentary series which treat of 
these subjects. No. 53 star, price one shilling, contains 

ptain Sommerfeldt’s concise statement of the practical 
construction of ships for ocean or river service ; Nos. 55 
and 56, price two shillings, treat of navigation, the 
lor’s sea book, how to keep the log and work it off, 


and variable winds, with an explanation of nautical 
terms; they also contain coloured illustrations of 
fla 


gs. 
T. L.—The knowledge of the art of tanning and hi 
like most other knowledge is only attained to after a e 
deal of patient plodding through an apprenticeship of 
some sort. You will choose your master according tothe 
interpretation you place —_= these terms. A skin may 
be dressed in two ways. ‘Ihe living article can made 
rubefacient by those tamous pugilistic exercises in which 
youths delight. The dead coverings are utilized by a 
series of tramplings and greasings and curings which are 
practised in Bermondsey amongst other places. 
Grorce R.—As letter is silent about the nature 
of the articles you wish to exhibit the only suggestion we 
can make is that you should offer them to the secretary 
of any exhibition for which you may consider them suit- 
able when you see such an exhibition announced in the 
ublic prints. If they have any merit they would pro- 
Pably be at once received either at the International tx- 
hibition or the South Kensington or Bethnal Green 
Museums; but in this case your notion about a prize 
must remain in abeyance, for it seems superfluoas to 
add that you cannot compete for a prize until a prize is 
offered, 
W. M. B.—At the first glance at your lines we thought 
that, as an example of a devoted lover's passionate enthu- 
siasm, they might repay perusal. Buta second reading 
has suggested that notwithstanding some high-sounding 
verbiage the poetry is really deficient in warmth. Or 
what use is it to declare that youare hers only when you 
also speak of lighter loves described by you as fast de- 
caying ? Until they have decayed she will be shrewd 
enough to remember that they may revive, and will take 
care not to place herself in the way of temptation, by 
yielding to which she might receive her death-wound 
from snakes which were merely scotched and not killed. 


SPRING, 


Hail! genial Spring—once more we greet 
Thy buds and flowers, whose rich perfume 
Steals out from every tree and hedge, 
And drives away stern Wiater's gloom: 


The birds once more begin to sing, 

Their cheerful notes ring through the air ; 
The primrose shows its modest head, 

Aud cowslips spring up everywhere. 
Each tiny flower puts forth its buds, 

The meadows are with daisies crowned, 
The hawthorn now begins to bloom, 

The corn is springing through the ground, 
The birds that left to seek for warmth 

In other climes when Autumn's rain 
Began to usher Winter in 

Have to our shores returned again. 


We hear again the cuckoo's note, 
The swallows now their nests rebuild, 
The earth, which hath so silent been, 
With bum of insects now is filied, 


The oak and elm put forth their buds, 
‘The lambs are full of sport and play, 
The blooming Spring has now returued, 
And Winter's gloom has passed away. B. B. 


A Larce Sueer or Priatn Parzsr.—To which corre- 
pondeut we are i bted for this unusual communication 
we canuot tell,as it escaped our notice at the time of 
opening our letters. Perhaps it came in that packet 
which contained the copy of a will, and was seut sufii- 
ciently large to contain a copious opinion ; or may be one 
of our frieuds who sends us seven or eight questions on 
subjects of a most opposite nature was auxivus that our 
replies should be exhaustive—a phenomenon which he 
considered could only be accomplished by a writing com- 
pletely extending over a space which by measurement is 
29} by 19} inches. Alas! how impossiule it is to please 
all; if we write on to gratify the whim of one individual 
we could only do so at the expense of boring our 499,y¥9 
other subscribers, so we prudeutly forbear, 


H. F., twenty-four, tall, fair, light blue eyes, domesti- 
cated,and fond of home, Kespondent must be tall aud 
dark ; a clerk preferred, 

Maup W.., nineteen, good tempered, dark, and beauti- 
ful, black ringlets and blue eyes. Respondent must be 
good looking, fond of home aud have a good income. 

Jack In THE Dust, twenty-two, 5ft.4in., fair, good tem- 
pered, and loving ; wishes to correspoud with some young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

Minnie B., twenty-five, tall, fair, curly hair, good tem- 
pered and loving. Respondent must be about thirty, re- 
spectable, industrious and fond of home. 

Mixuiz, thirty, medium height, 2 widow possessing a 
comfortable home and some money, is pretty. Respon- 
dent must be loving, kind, and fond of home. 

May Frower, tall, dark, handsome, in a good position, 
accomplished and domesticated. Respondent should be 
an officer in the Army. 

Apri Biosso, tall, fair, in good circumstances, hand- 
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some, accomplished and d ticater 
should be a lawyer. 

Dacs, twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., light complexion, in a 
good position, with a good prospect ; the lady must be 
well connected and educated, money no object. 

L. V. ¥., twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., fair, blue eyes, hand- 
some, and a seaman in the Royal Navy. espondent 
must be pretty and of a loving disposition. 

Mazrua, twenty-three, tall, blue eyes, light-brown hair, 
and very pretty. Respondent must be a tradesuian, 
about thirty. 

HELENA, nineteen, medium height, handsome, and do- 
mesticated. Respondent must not be over twenty-five, 
and loving. 

Sanan, twenty-five, 5ft. 7in., rather dark, handsome, 
very affectionate, fond of home and music. Respondent 
must not be over thirty, tall and 3 & mechanic 
preferred, 








latitude and longitude, great circle sailing, law of storms 


Manis, twenty, dark, slender, loving, domesticated 
and fond of mask, would like to marry a fair young man. 


who must be about twenty-eight, intelligent, and ve: 
fond of the drama. ve ud 

New.iz, twenty, medium height, considered Pretty, 
golden hair, and in possession of an annuity of 801. 
year, wishes to marry a gentleman who has a 6 busi. 
ness. 

Livety Potty, twenty-one, medium height, very fair, 
pretty, and has a little money. Respondent mags be not 
Die than twenty-six, handsome, ‘ectionate, and very 


Vioter F., nineteen, tall, very fair, blue eyes, golden 
hair, and looking, wishes to correspond with a tall, 
dark gentleman with a view to matrimony ; he must be 
loving and true. 

W. A. C., twenty-one, 5ft. Gin., dark hair, good looking, 
and loving ; wishes to marry some young lady who is 
loving and fond of home ; the advertizer holds a situa. 
tion of trust in the Navy. 

Emma M., eighteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, domesticated and good tempered. Respon- 
dent must be in the Nav , about twenty, good looking, 
steady, and good Dna 

An Enomeer, twenty-seven, tall, a widower with one 
child, fair with dark hair ond gray ores, in a good posi- 
tion, would like to marry a and young lady not 
above twenty-five years of age. 

Cuaa.es James, twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., dark hair, blue 
eyes, very fine whiskers and moustache, fond of howe, 
and in a good position, wishes to marry a young lady 
about the same age, domesticated and ladylike. 

Epwakp, twenty-two, would like to marry some young 
domesticated woman who is fond of home. “ Ko. 
setta,” whose ee some time since, 
would be preferred. “ Ed * is all she requires,a 
ship-carpenter aud able to keep a wife. 

H. W., twenty-five, 5ft. 2in., haudsome, and has a good 
business which requires another partuer. Respondent 
should be about twenty-two years of age, rather tall, fair, 
of busiuess habits, and must not object to 12 months’ 
courtship. 

Exmik F. would be glad to marry a nice young man; 
he must be steady and loving, and not in too greata 
hurry to marry. “‘Emmie F.” is twenty-one,: brown 
curly hair, rather dark, handsome, of an uffectiouate dis- 
position, and she thinks she would like w-policeman or 8 
respectable mechanic. 

Magciz Mar, nineteen, an orphan, soft blue eyes, light. 
brown hair, intelligent, a seamstress ; would like to 
marry a young man who would appreciate a loving heart. 
Respondent must be under tga Satrge fond of the 
druma aud warm-hearted An intelligent mechanic resi- 
dent in London preferred, “ Maggie May” has no 
money. 

ComMMuNICaTIONS RECEIVED : 

J.K. M. is responded to by—‘‘ M. S.,” twenty, do 
mesticated, economical, and would make “J. K. M." a 
loving wife. 

Fuep C. by—“ Annie C.,” who is all he requires. 

Consrancr by—“ Jack Ratliug,” twenty-three, 5{t. Sin, 
black eyes, dark curly hair, dark and handsome. 
© M.S. by—** Clarice,” who is quite sure she is every- 
thiug “* M.S.” wishes. 

Minnixz S, by—S. S. S.,” 6ft., dark, loving, a native 
of wu midland county, and isall ‘“* Minnie S-” requires. 

Kupsxt 8S, C. by—‘* Miunie Clyde,” twenty-iour, 5it, 
2iu., cark hair, very good tempered aud industrious. 

Lacrustiva by—“* J, W. C.," a sailor, twenty-two, 5ft. 
7in., dark complexion and loving. 

W. W. by—‘ Josephine,” twenty, blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, domesticated habits; tuinks she is every- 
thing ** W. W.” desires, 

A.rreD E, by—* Nelly,” eighteen, tall, fond of home 
and children, and would make * Alfred E,” a careful, lov- 
ing wile. 

W. Mackenziz by—“ Hetty,” nineteen, handsome, 
fie. medium height, loving, domesticated, and foud of 

ome. 

M. H.K. by—“ J. C.,” twenty-two, rather tall, good 
tempered, in the Metropolitan Police, at present stationed 
in a dockyard. 

CHanLes B. by—* Rose A. ;” she is not tall.and wishes 
very wuch to live in France; she would make hima 
loving wife. 

P. K. 8. by—" Alberta,” who is all he can desire, and 
would make him a good wife; and by—“F. G.,” twenty- 
tive, a domestic servant, dark hair and eyes, pretty, good 
tempered, and would make a careful and loving wile. | 

8S. P. N. by—** Lilly,” twenty, blue eyes, auburn hair, 
is of a lively disposition, and domesticated ; thiuks she 
would suit “S. P. N."; and by—“ Bell," eighteen, petite, 
dark wavy hair, hazel eyes, cheerful, foud of children, 
domesticated aud loviag- 
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